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Portrait of Socrates. 



In this world of contradictions, Socrates, the son of Sophronis- 
cus, who had abandoned the profession of a statuary, lived and 
worked for a period estimated at about thirty years. That he had 
attained some celebrity in his art. is proved by the fact that a 
group of his representing the Grac^ draped was to be seen on 
the Acropolis in the time of Pausanias ; but, as we have said, he 
soon abandoned the arts for the more congenial domain of phi- 
losophy, or rather for the study of man ; for if he had lived now 
and summed up the labours of his life, as he was fond of doing, 
in one passage from the poets, he would have quoted Pope's well- 
known line, — 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

To man and men, as he found them at Athens, Socrates turned 
his whole attention, and at seventy years of age he was as indefati- 
gable in the inquiry after truth as he had been thirty years before. 
He was of strong frame and violent animal passions, though he 
had mastered and tamed his nature, and reduced it to perfect 
control; of great natural strength, of iron endurance, as was 
shown by his going barefoot and lightly clad at all seasons, and 
even when campaigning in the inhospitable regions of Thrace. 
For almost thirty years his true place was in the Market-place, or 
the Peiraeus, or the Palaestra, or the Academy ; in a word, in 
every place of public resort and in many private houses, among 
the most different classes of the commimity, Socrates was to be 
found surrounded by a knot of admirers discussing questions of 
morals and rules of action by a process of examination peculiar 
to himself, and with an irony of affected ignorance which has 
come to be considered as characteristic of the man. 

In one other respect this great moral teacher was remarkable. 
He was singularly ugly. As hideous as Marsyas the Satyr, and 

1^ 
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as pot-bellied and bloated as Silenus ; with great staring goggle- 
eyes, he lent himself^ as if made to their hands, to Aristophanes 
and the comic satirists of his time ; and when a mask for Socrates 
was to be made, it was enough to copy the grotesqueness of his 
hideous face, much in the same way as Quasimodo in Victor 
Hugo's romance won the prize of ugliness by simply showing his 
natural features. — From the Times, 

SAINT Augustine's Confessions. 

By the representations which Saint Augustine^ in his Fine 
Confessions, gives of himself in his youth, it is easy to see that 
he was what we should call a rake. He avoided the school as 
the plague; he loved nothing but gaming and public shows ; he 
robbed his father of every thing he could find; he invented a 
thousand lies to escape the rod — ^which they were obliged to make 
use of to punish his irregularities. 

Diogenes— His Witty Repartees. 

Diogenes was a native of Sinope, which he and his father, a 
banker, were compelled to quit for coining money. That he had 
the reputation of being a great genius seems undeniable ; although 
much of his celebrity may be referred to the strictness of his 
tenets, contempt of comfort, and oddity of manner. Extreme 
poverty, the result of his despising riches, obliged him to beg — a 
state to which his raiment was not superior ; yet, when Alexan- 
der the Great offered him riches, he spumed at the proposal, and 
said, ''All I ask is, do not stand between me and the sun." Of 
him Plato may be said to have given a just character in a few 
words, that " He was Socrates run mad." His dress was a coarse 
double robe, which served him as a cloak by day and a coverlet 
by night, and he carried a wallet to receive alms of food. 

The smart things and witty repartees of Diogenes were col- 
lected by his kinsman, Diogenes Laertius ; and of them Professor 
de Morgan has selected some specimens. 

"Diogenes is not a Cynic: that is a name for the snapping 
school which he raised mto fam^ nominally foimded by Antis- 
thenes. He is as much more than a C3aiic as Plato is more than 
a Platonist 'I am Alexander the great king. — ^And I am Dio- 
genes the Dog («f/«j').' The school frequented the Cjmosargus 
at Athens; whence some thought the name was derived. Very 
likely, and in this way : dirty mendicants haunting a place so 
called would be called dogs, and philosophic pride would adopt 
the name. 
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"Diogenes, like R. B. Sheridan, must have every stray joke 
sworn to him. But the genuine stock is in Laertius. He was 
asked why gold is so pale, and he replied, 'Because so many are 
lying in wait for it.' Very likely the querist expected Diogenes 
to answer that he did not know, and would then have answered 
his own question with, 'Because it is afraid you and your father 
will put a wrong stamp on it.' For Icesias and Son were bankers 
at Sinope, and were driven away for operations on the coinage. 
When Diogenes was afterwards reproached with this his answer 
was, * I was once what you are now ; what I am now you never 
will be.' 

"When should a man dine? *If rich,' said Diogenes, 'when 
he likes ; if poor, when he can.' 

"Why, said some one, who wanted to be very smart upon the 
poor tub-tenant who lived by his wit, do people give cheerfully 
to the lame and blind, but not to philosophers? 'Because,' said 
Diogenes, 'people feel they may (iTix/fow/) become lame and 
blind themselves, but they have no fear of becoming philoso- 
phers.' He begged of ^ stingy man who was very slow about 
producing anything, — 'My friend !' said he, 'what I ask for is to 
feed me, not to bury me.* 

"The well-known house, or bed, in which the sage lived — when 
at Athens, at least ; no doubt Xeniades found him a better lodg- 
ing — has produced a comparison. Granger said that the large 
hoop-apparatus which the ladies wore in his day was no more a 
petticoat than Diogenes's tub was his breeches. Would they 
now let Diogenes, tub and all, into an omnibus? 

"The humility of Diogenes was of that kind which is 'aped 
by pride,* and is, perhaps, the best understood point of his enig- 
matical character. It did not impose upon Plato, whose repartee 
is equally well known. Byron embodies it in one of the stanzas 
oi Don Juan: — 

'TramMing on Plato'g pride, with greater pride, 

As did the cynic on some hke occasion : 
Deeming the sage would be much mortified. 

Or thrawQ into a philosophic passion, 
For a spoilt carpet— but the "Attic bee 
Was mudi consoled by his own repartee. 



H« 



"The same idea i^ illustrated in a different way by Sir Thomas 
Browne*: — * Diogened I hold to be the most vain-inglorious man 
of his time, and moire ambitious in refusing all honours than 
Alexander in rejecting none."* — 

The tub story has t been demolished. "And why?" says De 
Morgan. "Because it is not mentioned by Cicero, Plutarch, 
Arrian, and Valerius SMaximus ; only by Seneca," 
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Incredible Tales of the Ancients. 

Sir Thomas Browne shows, from Palaephatus's book Con" 
cerning Incredible Tales — 

" That the fable of Orpheus, by his music making woods and 
trees to follow him, is founded upon a crew of mad women 
retired unto a mountain, being paci&ed by his music, and caused 
to descend with boughs in their hands ; whence the magic of 
Orpheus's harp, and its power to attract the senseless trees 
about it. * 

"That Medea, the famous sorceress, could renew youth, and 
make old men young again ; being nothing else but that from 
the knowledge of simples she had a recipe to make white hair 
black, and reduce old heads into the tincture of youth again. 

"The fable of Geryon and Cerberus with three heads was 
this : Geryon was of the city of Tricarinia (Trinacria), that is, 
of three heads ; and Cerberus, of the same place, was one of his 
dogs, which, running into a cave in pursuit of his master's oxen, 
Hercules per force drove him out of that place : from whence 
the conceits of those days affirmed no less than that Hercules 
descended into hell, and brought up Cerberus into the habitation 
of the living. 

" Upon the like ground was raised the figment of Briareus, 
who, dwelling in a city called Hekatoncheira, the fancies of 
those times assigned him a hundred hands. 

"That Niobe weeping over her children was turned into a 
stone, was nothing else but that during her life she erected over 
their sepulchres a marble tomb of her own. 

" When Acteon had undone himself with dogs and the pro- 
digal attendants of hunting, they made a sok:mn story of how 
he was devoured by his hounds. And upon the like grounds 
was raised the anthropophagie of Diomedes his horses. 

" Diodorus plainly delivereth that the famoas fable of Charon 
had this nativity : who, being no other but the common ferryman 
of Egypt that wafted over tiie dead bodies Irom Memphis, was 
made by the Greeks to be the ferryman c*f hell, and solemn 
stories raised after of him. 

" The Centaurs were a body of young men from Thessaly, 
who first trained and mounted horses for reijelling a herd of 
wild bulls belonging to Ixion, king of the Lapithae. They pur- 
sued these wild bulls on horseback, and pierced them with their 
spears, thus acquiring both the name of prickers, and the im- 
puted attribute of joint body with the horne. 

" The dragon whom Cadmus killed at Thebes was in reality 
Draco, king of Thebes ; and the dragon*s teeth wluch he is said 
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to have sown, and from whence sprung a crop of anned men, 
were ivL point of fact elephants' teeth, which Cadmus, as a rich 
Phoenician, had brought over with him. The sons of Draco 
sold these elephants' teeth, and employed the proceeds to levy 
troops against Cadmus. 

"Daedalus, instead of flying across the sea on wings, had 
escaped from Crete in a saihng-boat, under a violent storm. 
Kottus, Briareus, and Gyges, were not persons with one hundred 
hands, but inhabitants of the village of Hekatoncheira in Upper 
Macedonia, who warred with the inhabitants of mount Olympus 
against the Titans. Scylla, whom Odysseus so narrowly escaped, 
was a fast-sailing piratical vessel; as was also Pegasus, the 
alleged winged horse of Bellerophon. 

"Again, Gal and Westemiann, like Palaephatus, interpret 
Scylla as a beautiful woman surrounded with abominable para- 
sites. She ensnared and ruined the companions of Odysseus, 
though he himself was prudent enough to escape her. Atlas 
was a great astronomer. Pasiphae fell in love with a youth 
named Taurus. The monster called the Chimera was in reality 
a ferocious queen, who had two brothers named Leo and Draco. 
The ram which carried Phryxus and Helle across the JEgQsn 
was a boatman named Krius. 

" Plutarch, however, in one of his treatises, accepts minotaurs, 
sphinxes, centaurs, &c., as realities; and Dr. Delaney, in his 
Lt/e of Davidy produces some ingenious arguments to prove 
that Orpheus was in reality the same person with David." 

Herodotus Every Day. 

Few persons are aware how often they imitate this " Father 
of History." " Thus," says The Edinburgh Review^ " children 
and servants are remarkably Herodotean in their style of narra- 
tion. They tell everything dramatically. Their ^ says hes^ and 
* says shes ' are proverbial. Every person who has had to settle 
their disputes knows that, even when they have no intention to 
deceive, their reports of conversation always require to be carefully 
sifted. If an educated man were giving an account of a certain 
change of administration, he would say: *Lord John Russell 
resigned, and the Queen, in consequence, sent for Sir Robert 
Peel.' A porter would tell the story as if he had been behind 
the curtains of the royal bed at Buckingham Palace. — * So Lord 
John Russell says, ' I cannot manage thii business, I must go 
out.' So the Queen says, *Well, then, I must send for Sir 
Robert Peel— that's all.'" This is the very manner of the 
Father of History, 
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Herodotus has been most unblushingly misquoted, by 
great men, too. Denon, the traveller in Egypt, several times 
quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author. But this is so 
common, even with people who have claims to scholarship, that 
it has become almost a fashion to say that anything is in 
Herodotus. 

Mahomet, the Prophet. 

Capgreave, the chronicler, dismisses the great founder of 
Moslem faith with this scant ceremony : — 

"In this tyme began that cursed Machomet, the prophete of 
the Sarasines. He was a wich, and he had eke the falling evele; 
and whan he fel so he feyned that Gabriel the aungelle appered 
than onto him, and for the clemesse {brightness) that he sey 
{saw) he myte not stand, but fel down as ded. He began first 
with theft, and was a prince of theves. Aftirward he wedded a 
lady, and was a gret lord. His book, whech thei classe Alcoran, 
was mad be the councelle of a munk that was dampned at Rome 
for heresie, and exiled fro the cite." 

Voltaire's Character of Caesar. 

The cynical philosopher of Femey says, in his Diciionaire 
Philosophique : — 

"As the husband of so many women, or the plunderer of the 
public treasury, who employed the money of the Romans to en- 
slave the Romans, it is only as the descendant of the wretched 
barbarians subjugated by him that I consider this unique man. 
You cannot pass through a single town of France or Spain, or on 
the banks of the Rhine, or on the shores of England, in the 
direction of Calais, without lighting upon honest people who make 
it their boast that Caesar had been in their country. The men 
of Dover are persuaded that it was Caesar who built their castle ; 
and the Parisians believe that the great Chatelet is one of his 
noblest works. More than one village lad in France points 
to the old tower which he uses as a pigeon-house, and says 
that it is Caesar who provided a lodging for his birds. Every 
province disputes with its neighbour the honour of being the 
first to which Caesar gave a thrashing ; it is by this road, and 
by no other, that he came to cut our throats, to impose laws upon 
us through interpreters, and to rifle us of whatever little cash we 
had. The Indians are more sensible than we are. We know 
that they have some vague notion of a brigand called Alexander 
once coming among them, after other brigands^ but they hardly 
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ever speak of him. An Italian antiquary who went by Vannes 
into Brittany some years back was so surprised to hear the 
learned men of Vannes talk with pride of the sojourn of Caesar 
in their town, that he asked them if they had any monuments of 
the great man to show. 'Oh! yes,* said the foremost among 
them, Ve will show the very spot where the hero hang up the 
Senate of our province, 600 in all. Igncnrant creatures who found 
in the channel of Kerantrail a hundred beams of timber in 1755 
published in the journals that these beams were the remains <» 
a bridge built by Caesar ; but in my essay I proved that they 
were the gibbets on which the hero hung our Parliament Where 
is any other town in Gaul that can say as much? We have the 
testimony of Caesar himself; for he says in his Commentaries 
that we are inconstant, and that we prefer liberty to servitude. 
He accuses us {De Bello GallicOy lib. lii.) of having the insolence 
to take hostages from the Romans, to whom we had given hos- 
tages, and of refusing to give them up until our own were restored. 
He taught us how to live.' * He acted very properly,' answered 
the antiquary, *his right was incontestable. There were people, 
however, who did dispute that right ; for when he vanquisned 
the Swiss emigrants to the number of 368,000, and when there 
remained only 1 10,000, you know that he had a conference in 
Alsace with Ariovistus, a German king, and that Ariovistus said 
to him, 'I came here to plunder the Gatds, and I will not allow 
anybody but myself to plunder them.' Whereupon these honest 
Germans, who had come to devastate the country, delivered into 
the hands of their magicians two Roman knights, ambassadors 
of Caesar: and the magicians were going to bum them as a 
sacrifice to their gods, when Caesar saved them by a victory. We 
must admit that the right was the same on both sides, and that 
Tacitus was not much out when he praised the manners of the 
ancient Germans.' This conversation gave rise to a somewhat 
warm discussion between the learned men of Vannes and the 
antiquary. Several of the Bretons could not conceive what was 
the virtue of the Romans in deceiving all the nations of the Gauls 
one after the other, in making use of them in turn for their own 
ruin, in massacreing one-fourth of them, and in reducing the 
other three-fourths to servitude. 'Nothing can be nobler,' re- 
plied the antiquary. * I have in my pocket a medal representing 
the triumph of Caesar in the Capitol, and it is one of the best 
preserved.' He was showing his medal, when a somewhat hot- 
tempered Breton snatched it and threw it into the river. *How 
I wish,' he said, ' I could drown aU those who make use of their 
power and their talents for the oppression of mankind/ ^ 
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The Old Philosophers. 



Horace Walpole, who possessed great knowledge of life 
though himself disfigured by arrogant conceits, has eft this 
satirical view of the wisdom of the ancient philosophers :■ — 

" I thought that philosophers were virtuous, upright men, who 
loved wisdom, and were above the little passions and foibles of 
himianity. I thought they assumed that proud title as an 
earnest to the world that they intended to be something more 
than mortal; that they engaged themselves to be patterns of 
excellence, and would utter no opinion, would pronounce no 
decision, but what they believed the quintessence of truth ; that 
they always acted without prejudice and respect of persons. 
Inaeed, we know that the ancient philosophers were a ridiculous 
composition of arrogance, disputation, and contradictions I that 
some of them acted against all ideas of decency ; that others 
affected to doubt of their own senses ; that some, for venting 
unintelligible nonsense, pretended to think themselves superior 
to kings ; that they gave themselves airs of accounting for all 
that we do and do not see — and yet that no two of them agreed 
in a single hypothesis ; that one thought fire, another water, the 
origin of all things; and that some were even so absurd and 
impious as to displace God, and enthrone matter in his place. 
I ao not mean to disparage such wise men, for we are really 
obliged to them: they anticipated and helped us off with an 
exceeding deal of nonsense, through which we might possibly 
have passed if they had not prevented us." 

Walpole's Letters. 

We owe Horace Walpole's delightful Letters, in the main, to 
his correspondence with Sir Horace Mann, to whom, writing 
August 25, 1784, he says: — "I have been counting how many 
letters I have written to you since I landed in England, in 1741 ; 
they amount — astonishing I — to above eight hundred; and we 
have not met in three and forty years ! A correspondence of 
near half a century is, I suppose, not to be paraUeled in the 
annals of the post-ofHce." 

The Occult Philosophy. 

Cornelius Agrippa, who wrote this work, repents of having 
wasted time on its magic ; but all those who actually deal with 
demons are destined to eternal fire with Jamnes and Mambres 
and Simon Magus. This means, as is the fact, that his occult 
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philosophy did not actually enter upon black magic, but confined 
Itself to the power of the stars, of numbers, &c. The fourth 
book, which appeared after the death of Agrippa, and really con- 
cerns dealing with evil spirits, is undoubtedly spurious. It is 
very difficult to make out what Agrippa really believed on the 
subject. His books were the most marked specimens of treatises 
on magic — a paradox of our day, though not far from orthodoxy 
in his. 

Walter Scott, it is well known, was curious on all matters con- 
nected with magic, and has used them very widely. But it is 
hardly known how much pains he has taken to be correct, and 
to give the real thing. The most decided detail of a magical 
process which is found in his writings is that of "D ousters wivel" 
in The Antiquary; and it is obvious, by his accuracy of process, 
that he does not intend the adept for a mere impostor, but for 
one who had a lurking belief in the efficacy of his own processes, 
coupled with intent to make a fraudulent use of them. The ma- 
terials for the process are taken from Agrippa. First is quoted 
"Mr. Dousterswivel:" — 

** . . . I take a silver plate when she [the moon] is in her fifteenth mansion, which 
mansion is in de head of Libra^ and I eng^ve upon one side de worts Schedoarsche' 
moth Schartachan [ck should be /]— dat is, de Intelligence of de Intelligence of de 
moon — and I make his i>icture like a flying serpent with a turkey-cock's head — ^vary 
well. Then upon this side I^ make de table of de moon, which is a square of nine, 
multiplied into itself, with ^ighty-one numbers [nine] on every side, and diameter 
nine ..." 

In the De Occulta Pkilosophia, p. 290, we find that the fifteenth 
mansion of the moon incipit capite Librce, and is good, firo extra- 
hendis ihesauris, the object being to discover hidden treasure. 
In p. 246 we learn that a silver plate must be used with the 
moon. In p. 248 we have the words which denote the Intelli- 
gence, &c. But, owing to the falling of a number into a wrong 
line, or the misplacement of a line, one or other, Scott has, sad 
to say, got hold of the wrong words ; he has' written down the 
demon of the demons of the moon. Instead of the gibberish 
above, it should have been Malcha betharsisim hed beruah 
schehakim. In p. 253 we have the magic square of the moon, 
with eighty-one numbers, and the symbol for the Intelligence, 
which Scott likens to a flying serpent with a turkey-cock's head. 
He was obliged to say someUiing ; but I will stake my character 
— and so save a wood-cut — on the scratches being more like a 
pair of legs, one shorter than the other, without a body, jumping 
over a six-barred gate placed side uppermost Those who 
thought that Scott forged his own nonsense will henceforth 
stand corrected. — The Athenceum, 
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Bishop Wilkins on Going to the Moon. 

Mr. A. de Morgan tells us that the Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Works of Bishop Wilkins, 1809, is printed on wood — 
that is, on paper made from wood-pulp. It has a rough siuface, 
and when held before a candle is of very unequal transparency. 
There is in it a reprint of the works on the earth and moon. 
The discourse on the possibility of going to the moon, in this 
and the edition of 1640, is incorporated; but from the account 
in the life prefixed, and a mention'by D'Israeli, I should suppose 
that it had originally a separate title-page, and some circulation 
as a separate tract. Wilkins treats this subject half seriously, 
half jocosely; he has evidently not quite made up his mind. 
He is clear thai " arts are not yet come to their solstice," and 
that posterity will bring hidden things to light. As to the 
difficulty of carrying food, he thinks — scoffing Puritan that he is 
— ^the Papists may be trained to fast the voyage, or may find the 
bread of their Eucharist " serve well enough for their viaticum" 
He also puts the case that the story of Domingo Gonssdes may 
be realized — namely, that wild geese find their way to the moon. 
It will be remembered — ^to use the usual substitute for. It has 
been forgotten — ^that the posthumous work of Bishop Francis 
Godwin of Llandaff was published in 1638, the very year of 
Wilkins's first edition, in time for him to mention it at the end. 
Godwin makes Domingo Gonsales get to the moon in a chariot 
drawn by wild geese, and, as old books would say, discourses 
fully on Uiat head. It is not a little amusing that Wilkins should 
have been seriously accused of plagiarizing Godwin, — Wilkins 
writing in earnest, or nearly so, and Godwin writing fiction. It 
may serve to show philosophers how very near pure speculation 
comes to fable. From the sublime to the ridiciQous there is but 
a step : which is the sublime, and which the ridiculous, every 
one must settle for himself. With me, good fiction is the 
sublime, and bad speculation thfc ridiculous. The number of 
bishops in my list is small. I might, had I possessed the book, 
have opened the list of quadrators with an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or at least with a divine who was not wholly not 
archbishop. Thomas Bradwardine (Bragvardinus, Braffadinus^ 
was elected in 1348 ; the Pope put in another, who died uncon- 
secrated; and Bradwardine was again elected in 1349, and 
lived five weeks longer, dying, I suppose, unconfirmed and 
unconsecrated. He squared the circle; and his performance 
was printed at Paris in i/^f^—Jbid. 
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Sir Kenelm Digby's Sympathetic Powder. 

In Birch's History of the Royal Society y to which both Digby 
and White belonged, Digby, though he brought many things 
before the Society, never mentioned the powder, which is con- 
nected only with the names of Evelyn and Sir Gilbert Talbot. 
The sympathetic powder was that which cured by anointing the 
weapon with its salve instead of the wound. Mr. de Moigan 
says : — " I have long been convinced that it was efficacious. The 
directions were, to keep the wound clean and cool, and to take 
care of diet, rubbing the salve on the knife or sword. If we 
remember the dreadful notions upon drugs which prevailed, 
both as to quantity and quality, we shall readily see that any 
way of not dressing the wound would have been useful. If the 
physicians had taken the hint — ^had been careful of diet, &c., and 
had poured the little barrels of medicine down the throat of a 
practicable doll — they would have had their magical cures as well 
as the siurgeons. Matters are much improved now; the quantity 
of medicine given, even by orthodox physicians, would have been 
called infinitesimal by their professional ancestors. Accordingly, 
the College of Physicians has a right to abandon its motto, 
which is, Ars longa, vita brevis, meaning Practice is long^ so 
life is shortP 

Who was Captain Bobadil? 

Ben Jonson^s bully and coward. Could it originate from 
BobadiUa, the first governor of Cuba, who sent home Columbus 
in chains? Ben's Bobadil is a most reputable braggadoccio, 
and in this respect very different from die sullen ruffian who 
disgraced the Spanish name by his atrocious conduct to the 
great navigator and discoverer. Gifford's note on this cowardly 
adventurer is interesting : — " Bobadil has never been well 
understood, and therefore is always too highly estimated; 
because he is a boaster and a coward, he is cursorily dismissed 
as a mere copy of the ancient bully, or, what is more ridiculous, 
of Ristol; but Bobadil is a creature sui generis and perfectly 
original. The soldier of the Greek comedy, from whom Whalley 
wishes to derive him, had not many traits in common with 
Bobadil. . • . Bobadil is stained with no inordinate vice, 
and is besides so frugal, that a bunch of radishes and a pipe, to 
close the orifices of his stomach, satisfy all his wants. Add to 
this that the vanity of the ancient soldier (in the Greek comedy) 
is accompanied with such deplorable stupidity, that all temptation 
to mirth is taken away; whereas Bobadil is really amusing. 
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His gravity, which is of the most inflexible nature, contrasts 
admirably with the situations into which he is thrown; and 
though beaten, baffled, and disgraced, he never so far forgets 
himself as to aid in his own discomfiture. He had no soliloquies, 
like Bessus and ParoUes, to betray his real character and 
expose himself to unnecessary contempt. . . . In a word, 
Bobadil has many distinguishing traits; and till a preceding 
braggart shall be discovered with something more than big 
words and boasting, to characterize him, it may not be amiss to 
allow Jonson the credit of having depended entirely on his 



own resources." 



Thomas Tusser. 

This amusing and quaint writer, bom about 15 15, appears to 
have been fortunate only in one respect — ^his Five Hundredth 
Points of Good Husbandry, united to as many of Good Hus- 
wiferie, the early editions of which are rare, probably on account 
of the copies being worn out with frequent use. Fuller says of 
him, in his Worthies of Essex, that he was successively a 
musician, schoolmaster, serving-man, husbandman, grazier, 
poet — more skilful in all than thriving in any vocation. He 
traded at large in oxen, sheep, dairies, grain of all kinds, to no 
profit. Whether he bought or sold, he lost ; and when a 
renter, impoverished himself, and never enriched his landlord. 
" Yet," he adds, " hath he laid down excellent rules in his Book 
of Husbandry and Huswiferie (so that the observer thereof 
must be rich) in his own defence." It is written in familiar 
verse, in numerous detached chapters, and with much variety of 
measure; and it is, as observed by Warton, who styles Tusser 
the British Varro, " valuable as a genuine pictiu'e of the agri- 
culture, the rural arts, and the domestic economy and customs 
of our industrious ancestors," 

Who was Gargantua? 

" Gargantua" is often supposed to be of Rabelais* creation; but 
comparative mythologists do not allow it; and M. H. Gaidoz has 
now come forward in the Revue Archkflo^tque to show that the 
original of Gargantua was Gurguntius^ the mythic son of the 
mythic Belinus, both kings of Great Britain. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis describes this " Gurguntius, filius nobilis illius Bdeni;" 
and Geofrey of Monmouth gives two chapters to Belinus's son 
and successor, Gurgiunt Brabtruc (or Grimbeard). Gargantua 
M. Gaidoz explains as " the Devourer," and thinks that he may 
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have been originally a personification of the sun. However 
that may be, it is certain that legends about Gargantua were 
prevalent in France and Great Britain long before Rabelais' 
time. 

Who was Gildas? 

According to some authorities, a British historian, who 
flourished in the first half of the sixth century. But, in 1839, 
Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., showed that, in all probability, such 
a i>erson never existed, and that his history was a forgery. 
Archbishop Ussher, to solve the chronological difficulties, has 
supposed that there were two persons of this name; but this 
conjecture, Mr. Wright shows, involves greater absurdities; and 
he adds, that some, to reconcile all of it, " have supposed that 
there were six or seven." Gildas is supposed to have been the 
son of a British king, and the most ancient historian of Britain 
before the arrival of the Saxons. He bears a most forcible 
testimony to the vices of the British kings at the above period. 

Gibbon gave to Gildas the title of "the British Jeremiah;" 
and in the Edinburgh Review we find this excjuisite bit of satire 
upon his pretensions: — "The British Jeremiah .... is 
so pleased to find, or so determined to invent, topics for decla- 
matory lamentation or praise, Uiat it is difficult to distinguish 
the basis of truth from the fantastic superstructure of exaggera- 
tion and falsehood with which he has overloaded it" 

Talking History. 

The British War Minister's (Mr. Cardwell) speech at the 
Trinity House, in 1870, shows that the time is still far distant 
when our legislators will be unable to quote from the classics. 
" None of the distinguished men in whose presence he was 
speaking had," said Mr. Cardwell, "ever seen such bloody 
battles as those described in the. pages of Livy." We should 
imagine not ; nor so bloody a fight as that at Thyrea in the 
mythical times of the Messenian war, when 300 Spartans and 
300 Argives fought a pitched battle, in which 597 men were 
killed and two left for dead. How much of Livy does Mr. 
Cardwell believe ? He reminds us of the famous Oxford tutor, 
who, when he came to the passage in Livy where 'is recorded 
the portent of an ox which spoke with a human voice, used to 
refer to Scripture authority to show that the thing was not 
absolutely impossible. Livy's battles are not the most veracious 
parts of his untrustworthy chronicles. " This year the Volsci 
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were destroyed to a man." And lo ! on turning over the page — 
" Next year the Volsci made an invasion in large numbers, but 
were driven back by the Consuls with a lose of loo of our 
soldiery and of many hundred thousand of the enemy." Shade 
of Sir Cornwall Lewis I — are our statesmen to quote Livy as an 
authority upon matters of fact ? 

Great Men of History. 

In the historic page you find hundreds of men celebrated for 
their victories; and, amongst others, Alexander, Philip, Caesar, 
Hannibal, Pompey, Anthony, Pyrrhus, Sylla, Selenius; and in 
your own time. Napoleon. But it is equally true, that in the 
same page you find it recorded, that in all these comparisons, 
the conduct of all and each of these individuals was governed 
by ambition, not patriotism — ^personal aggrandizement, not the 
good of their subjects or fellow-countrymen. And what were 
their several rewards ? Alexander and Hannibal, a cup of 
poison; Anthony died the death of a suicide; Pyrrhus was killed 
by a brick thrown by a Spartan woman ; Sylla was killed by 
vermin ; Philip, Caesar, Pompey, and Selenius were assassinated ; 
and Napoleon died on the rock of St. Helena, an exile from 
his coimtry. 

Cabinet Councils— A Happy Accident. 

It is remarkable how a change of very great importance in 
our system of government was brought about by pure accident. 
The custom of the king's being present in a cabmet council of 
his ministers, which was the obvious, and had always been the 
usual state of things, was put an end to when the Hanoverian 
princes came to the throne, from their ignorance of the English 
language. The advantages thence resulting of ministers laying 
before the sovereign the result of their full and free delibera- 
tions — an advantage not at all originally contemplated — caused 
the custom to be continued, and so established, that it is most 
unlikely it will ever be changed. — Whately, 

Rationale of Political Prophecy. 

An able writer in the Edinburgh Review^ 1830, has thus illus- 
trated, negatively, the reasonableness of predictions of this class. 

" If we were to prophesy, that in the year 1930, a population 
of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged, than the English of 
our time, will cover these islands— that Sussex and Hyn^ngdon- 
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shire will be wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire now are — that cultivation, rich as that of a 
flower-garden, will be carried up to the very tops of Ben Nevis 
and Helvellyn — ^that machines constructed on principles yet 
undiscovered will be in every house — that there will be no high- 
ways but railroads, no travelling but by steam — ^that our debt, 
vast as it seems to us, will appear to our great-grandchildren a 
trifling encumbrance, which might easily be paid off" in a year 
or two, — ^many people would think us insane. We prophesy 
nothing; but this we say, — If any person had told the Parliament 
which met in perplexity and terror after the crash in 1720, that 
in 1830 the wealth of Europe would surpass all their wildest 
dreams — ^that the annual revenue would equal the principal of 
that debt which they considered as an intolerable burden — ^that 
for one man of ;£ 10,000 then living there would be five men of 
;£5o,ooo — ^that London would be twice as large and twice as 
populous, and that, nevertheless, the mortality would have 
diminished to one-half what it then was — that the post-ofiice 
would bring more into the exchequer than the excise and 
customs had brought in together under Charles II. — ^that stage- 
coaches would run from London to York in twenty-four hours — 
that men would sail without wind, and would be beginning to 
ride without horses, — our ancestors would have given as much 
credit to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver's TravelsP 

" Yet the prediction would have been true ; and they would 
have perceived that it was not altogether absurd, if they had 
considered that the country was then raising every year a sum 
which would have purchased the fee-simple of the revenue of 
the Plantagenets— ten times what supported the Government of 
Elizabeth — three times what, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
had been thought intolerably oppressive. 

** To almost all men the state of things under which they have 
been used to live seems to be the necessary state of things. We 
have heard it said that five per cent, is the natural interest of 
money; that twelve is the natural number of a jury; that forty 
shillings is the natural qualifications of a county voter. Hence 
it is, that though in every age everybody knows that up to his 
own time progressive improvement has been taking place, 
nobody seems to reckon on any improvement during the next 
generation. We cannot absolutely prove that those are in error 
who tell us that society has reached a turning point— that we 
have seen our best days. But so said all who came before us, 
and with just as much apparent reason. 'A million a year 
will beggar us,' said the patriots of 1640. * Two millions a year 
will grmd the country \o powder,' was the cry in 1660. * Six 
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millions a year and a debt of fifty millions !' exclaimed Swift — 
' the high allies have been the ruin of us.' * A hundred and 
forty millions of debt!' said Junius — * well may we say that we 
owe Lord Chatham more than we shall ever pay, if we owe him 
such a load as this.' * Two hundred and forty millions of debt!' 
cried the statesmen of 1783, in chorus — * what abilities, or what 
economy on the part of a minister, can save a country so 
burdened?'" 

Fictitious Bits of History. 

In a paper upon a reprint of Tonge's Heraldic Visitation of 
the Northern Counties in i^y> {Saturday Review, 1863), we find 
the following: — Bits of history or fiction turn up now and then 
which are sometimes worth quoting. , We cannot but feel some 
doubts as to Sir Brian de Stapleton " slaying a Saracen in open 
fight when Edward III. entertained the Kings of France, Cyprus, 
and Scotland in 1362." In that year neither John nor David 
was in England, and, if they had been, how did Sir Brian get 
his Saracen to slay? The mysterious William Peverel, who is 
generally called a natural son of the Conqueror, here appears 
(p. 6) as his uncle. Orderic (511, 840) does not say a word about 
either form of kindred; but, if he were William's uncle, it 
becomes still more amazing that he should have been made 
Governor of Nottingham Castle in 1068, and have fought at the 
Battle of the Stpjidard in 1 138. Most likely his connection with 
royalty in any shape is pure fiction. To make up for it we find 
a piece of scandal which we do not remember to have seen 
before, according to which Thomas, son of Lord Lumley, married 
a natural daughter of Edward III. Are we to connect this story 
with the " Bathsheba " of whom the political poet of the time 
makes mention during the siege of Calais? Here is the pedigree 
of the then Prior of Tynemouth: — 

These be the Armes of my Lord the Priour of Tynemouth, whose name ys 
Gardener. And the said Priour ys descendyd of the noble Queue Kateryn^ wyfe to 
Kyng Henry the vth, and doughter to Charles Kyng of France. For the said Quene 
Kateiyn was after maryed to Owayn Teddur, by whom he had yssue Edmona Erie 
of Richmond, and Jasper Due of Bedford. Whlche Jasper begate a bastard 
doughter called Ellen, ^maryed Willyam Gardener, who was father to my said 
Lord Priour. 

We may here remark that the common pronunciation of the 
name Tudor, as if Tewdor is a modernism. The most common 
spelling at the time is Tydder — it is "one Henry Tydder," who 
is denounced in Richard III.'s proclamations — Tydder, or even 
Tedder, coming much nearer to the Welsh sound of Tudor than 
the pronunciation which we commonly give itt In p. 64, "Robert 
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iijdc son " of Sir Robert Aske, comes in in the course of the 
dry emuneralion of his family. Before long he was to be 
famous. 

What are we to make of "the Right Worshipful Mr. Magnus/' 
founder of the Free School at Newark ? It seems that in his 
will he claims John Magnus, and Alice his wife, as his parents, 
yet Mr. Longstaffe tells us that " there is wonderful persistency 
in the traditions at Newark and Sessay, that he was found at 
one or other of those places on St. Thomas's Day, and called 
Thomas Affian^ Us,''^ Most likely this is merely a popular 
attempt to explain an unusual name. It is a much more obvious 
guess that he was of Danish or Swedish descent. 

The town of Hull has now quite lost its true name of Kingston, 
but in 1530 it not only kept it, but still kept the article — "John 
Eland of the Kyngeston upon Hull." So in Clarendon we still 
find " the Devizes," and " the Bath " is as late as Addison. So 
too, though in English we constantly speak of "Havre," no 
Frenchman ever mentions it without the article — " Le Havre." — 
Saturday Review, 

The Alphonsine Tables. 

A splendid folio edition of the Astronomical books of King 
Alphonso X. of Castille, has been printed at Madrid by order of 
the Queen of Spain, from the manuscript in the University of 
Alcala. The work is written in Spanish, being almost the first 
book of Western Science written in a modem language, a great 
step towards the diffusion of knowledge in the thirteenth 
century. The introduction is the catalogue of the fixed stars, 
celebrated as the Alphonsine Tables. They are described as 
containing, besides the methods and tables, some eloquent and 
poetical explanations, and some short hints about astrology. 
The following passage will show how King Alphonso treated 
certain astronomical questions: 

Of Ursa Minor he says, "Some astronomers have taken it for 
a wain with its pole: others say that it has the form of an animal, 
which might as well be a lion, a wolf, or a dog, as a male or 
female bear. Here, then, are heavenly animals inhabiting that 
part of the sky where this constellation is to be found, and 
recognised by ancient astronomers, because they saw four stars 
forming a square and three in a right line. They must have 
been endowed with a better eyesight than ours, and the sky 
must have been very clear. Since they say it is a she-bear, let 
it be one; they were very lucky in being able to distinguish it" 

This reads like comic astronomy. If it be a fair specimen. 
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the old astronomers did not err much in their estimate of the 
Alphonsine Tables. Regiomontanus says, " Beware lest you 
trust too much to blind calculation and Alphonsine dreams;" and 
Tycbo Brahe reports that the 400,000 ducats expended upon the 
Tables would have been better laid out in actual observation of 
the heavens. In justice to Alphonso, however, we should add 
that the King had little or nothing to do with the construction 
of the Tables which bear his name. 

Monastic Stories. 

Curious things turn up unexpectedly. Who would expect to 
find an old joke in monastic manuscripts? in one of which, 
relating to Meaux Abbey, we read: — " A certain Jew at Tewkes- 
bury fell into a cesspool on his Sabbath day, and would not 
allow himself to be taken out from honour to the Sabbath. For 
a similar reason Richard De Clare, Earl of Gloucester, would not 
permit him to be dragged forth on the following day, being Sunday, 
out of reverence to his Sabbath, and so the Jew died there." Of 
marvels: In the reign of King Stephen, who died four years after 
the foundation of the abbey, "a certain soldier, by name Oswey, 
chanced to have admission into St. Patrick's purgatory, and, 
upon his return, he gave an account of the joys and pains which 
he had witnessed there." In 1349, "during Lent, six days before 
Easter Sunday, there occurred an earthquake throughout the 
whole of England, so great that the monks of Melsa, while at 
vespers, on arriving at the verse, * He . hath put down the 
mighty,* in the Gospel hymn, were by this same earthquake 
thrown so violently from their stalls that they all lay prostrate 
on the ground." These amusing things are printed in the 
Journal of the British Archceological Association, 

A Strange Bird of Prey. 

In the year 1866, the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, received 
the following anecdote from the Chinese : — Confucius, being in 
the Kingdom of Tshen, and living with a man named Tshen- 
Tsay, it happened that one day the King of Tshen perceived 
from the terrace of the garden a bird which seemed to have 
three wings, and to fly in a strange manner. The King ordered 
the bird to be brought to him alive or dead; but the bird soon 
fell down inanimate on the stairs leading to the entrance of the 
palace. This bird had but two wings, but the feathers of an 
arrow which stuck in its body explained why it seemed to have 
^ee. This arrow was different from those then ia use, its head 
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consisting of a stone sharpened to a point Tshen Tsay, being 
sent for by the King to explain this mystery, could not do so, 
but spoke of Confucius as the philosopher who could satisfy the 
King's curiosity. Confucius having ascertained that the bird 
was a sun, a sort of sparrow-hawk, which abstains from destroy- 
ing birds when breeding, said, ** This sort of bird of prey 
comes from the country of Soo-shen, north of Tartary ! there 
are none in our climate. As for the arrow with the stone head 
instead of an iron one, it is quite similar to that which Oo-wang 
made a present of to the Prince in whose favour he made a 
kingdom of the land of Tshen ; when, after extinguishing the 
dynasty of Shang, he distributed fiefs to the chiefs who had 
aided him in his glorious expedition. That arrow was one foot 
and an inch in length, without counting the stone, and was given 
as a mark of sovereignty to the first king of Tshen. Let your 
armoury be searched and very probably this arrow will be found; 
we shall then compare it with the one that has killed this bird, 
and we shall then conclude that heaven favours your Majesty." 
The king caused a search to be made, and an arrow perfectly 
similar to the one before him was found. 

Whipped Kings and Queens. 

The following is a list of some persons who, when actually 
reigning sovereigns, were corporally chastised : — Henry VI., by 
the Earl of Warwick and by Alice Boteler; James I., by 
Buchanan; Louis XIII., by his tutor, by order of his mother, 
Mary de Medeci ; Christina of Sweden, by her mother, for steal- 
ing rosewater; Athalaric, King of the Ostrogoths, and Constan- 
tine. Emperor of the East, by their mothers ; Amalasontha and 
Irene — ^both of these last floggings had important political 
effects — and also, we may add, Joseph I, when King of the 
Romans, by the Empress Eleanor ; and the King of Rome, by 
Madame Montesquieu. Much information as to flogging, 
especially when inflicted as a rehgious penance, will be found in 
Boileau's History of the Flagellants. — GentlematCs Magazine* 

Pork-Eating Nations. 

In the sacred books of the Scandinavians, pork is represented 
as the principle food, even in heaven. It was the chief food of 
the Irish in tihe twelfth century, and also of the Anglo-Saxons at 
an earlier period. In France it was equally common, and Char- 
lemagne kept in his forests immense droves of pigs. In Spain, 
those who did not like pork were tried by the Inquisition as 
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suspected Jews. Late in the sixteenth century, there was a 
particular disease said to be caused by the quantity of pork 
eaten in Hungary; and even at present, the barbarous Lettes 
are passionately fond of it. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Phillip II., when in England, generally dined on bacon, 
of which he ate so much as frequently to make himself very ill. 
By a singular contradiction, the African Mahommedans now 
"believe that a great enmity exists between hogs and Christians." 
— {Mungo, Park), Many medical authors have supposed that pork 
is particularly unwholesome in hot countries ; but this requires 
confirmation ; and it is certain that it is recommended by 
Arabian physicians, and is more generally eaten both in Asia 
and Africa than is usually believed. The North American 
Indians are said to have "a disgust for pork." Dobell believes 
there is more pork eaten in China than all the rest of the world 
put together. — Buckle's Hist, Civilization, 

A MAN Eaten by Mackerel. 

In Ross' Yacht Voyage to Norway, is the following extra- 
ordinary story : — Near the village of Sand, in Norway, lived an 
old woman who was constantly rowing about in the Fiord* She 
rowed her pram round the same circle, never deserting the spot, 
but whistling and chanting by turns; she kept her face turned in 
one direction, that she might always watch the central surface 
of the water. "What means that old woman?" asked R. of 
several men who were observing her, and, clustering round the 
pilot, seemed to be gathering all the information he could give. 
"She is mad, my lord," the sailors made reply. "Mad? — why 
mad?" repeated R. "The pilot says, my lord, that she is so, 
and looking for her husband," the coxswain answered. "Where's 
her husband? Is he drowned, ehP' continued R. " No, my 
lord," the sailor said, twitching up his trousers, and walking 
aft towards the quarter-deck, " her husband was a fisherman, 
and lived hard by, my lord — up there. About fifteen years ago 
the man was bathing hereabouts, and he was eaten up by the 
mackerel; but the old woman thinks, my lord, he has only dived, 
and will soon rise again." And so indeed the legend goes. One 
morning, fifteen summers past, the poor fisherman plunged into 
the element that had been his sole sustaining friend from youth, to 
bathe, and before scarce fifteen minutes had elapsed, surrounded 
by a shoal of mackerel, and in sight of home and her who made 
home pleasant, was devoured by those ravenous fish. When he 
raised his arms out of the water to show the dreadful fate that 
threatened him, and to arouse the alarm qf his unconscious 
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wife, a hundred mackerel hung like plummets from the flesh. 
The fisherman sunk, and was never seen or heard of more. 
From that morning until to-day his widow, having lost her 
reason, ever rows her husband's pranl about the spot where he 
perished, in the full persuasion, which she certifies in her song, 
that he has gone to seek a sunken net, and in a little while will 
emerge again; and so she prays the crew of every vessel sailing 
by to stay and see the truth of what she speaks. 

Mohammedan Antipathy to Pork. 

In Europe, during many centuries, the only animal food in 
general use was pork — ^beef, veal, and mutton being compara- 
tively unknown. It was, therefore, with no small astonishment 
that the Crusaders, on returning from the East, told their coun- 
trymen that they had been among a people who, like the Jews, 
thought pork unclean, and refused to eat it. But the feelings of 
lively wonder which this intelligence excited, were destroyed as 
soon as the cause of the fact was explained. The subject was 
taken up by Matthew Paris, who informs us that the Mohamme- 
dans refuse to eat pork on account of a singular circumstance 
which happened to their prophet. It appeared that Mohanmied, 
having on one occasion gorged himself with food and drink till 
he was in a state of insensibility, fell asleep on a dunghill, and, 
in this disgraceful condition, was seen by a litter of pigs. The 
pigs attacked the fallen prophet, and suffocated him to death; for 
which reason his followers abominate pigs, and refuse to partake 
of their flesh. This striking fact explains one great peculiarity 
of the Mohammedans ; and another fact, equally striking, 
explains how it was that their sect came into existence. For it 
was well known that Mohammed was originally a cardinal, and 
only became a heretic because he failed in his desire of being 
elected Pope. This idea, which was a favourite one in the 
middle ages, is said to have been a Rabbinical invention. — 
Buckle's Hist, Civilization, 

Weather Wisdom. 

The Jews say that the sun always shines on Wednesdays, 
because his birth-day was on Wednesday, and he keeps it in this 
manner every week. In Feyjee's time, the Spaniards had a 
proverbial saying that no Saturday was without sunshine, nor 
could they be disabused of their notion, because, in their 
country, it is really a rare thing to have a Saturday, or any other 
day, in some part or other of which the sun is not seen. But, 
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on the Wednesday in passion week, they held that it always 
rained, because on that day it was that Peter went out and wept 
bitterly; and they think that it behoved the heavens to weep 
after this manner, as if in comemoration of his tears. — The 
Doctor. 

Kissing the Pope's Toe, and op the Lateran. 

Some questions had been raised as to the propriety of kissing 
the Pope's toe, and even theologians had their doubts touching 
so singular a ceremony. But this difficulty has been set at rest 
by Matthew of Westminster, who explains the true origin of this 
custom. He says that formerly it was usual to kiss the hand of 
his holiness; but that towards the end of the eighth century, a 
certain lewd woman, in making an offering to the Pope, not only 
kissed his hand, but also pressed it. The Pope — his name was 
Leo — seeing the danger, cut off his hand, and thus escaped the 
contamination to which he had been exposed. Since that time, 
the precaution has been taken of kissing the Pope's toe, instead 
of his hand; and lest any one should doubt the accuracy of this 
account, the historian assures us that the hand, which had been 
cut off five or six hundred years before, still existed in Rome, 
and was indeed a standing miracle, since it was preserved in 
the Lateran in its original state, free from corruption. 

And as some readers might wish to be informed respecting 
the Lateran itself, where the hand was kept, this also is con- 
sidered by the historian, in another part of his great work, where 
he traces it back to the Emperor Nero. For it is said that this 
wicked persecutor of the faith on one occasion vomited a frog 
covered with blood, which he believed to be his own progeny, 
and, therefore, caused it to be shut up in a vault, where it 
remained hidden for some time. Now, in the Latin language, 
latente means hidden, and rana means a frog; so that, by 
putting these two words together, we have the origin of the 
Lateran, which, in fact, was built where the frog was found. 
— ^Buckle's Hist, Civilization, 

The Phosphorists. 

The Swedish Academy was founded in imitation of the French 
Academy by Gustavus II L, who was accustomed to declare that 
there were two things he held in utter abomination — the German 
language and tobacco. One of the chief objects of the new 
school, which, from the title of its first periodical. The Phos- 
phoros, became known by the name of The Phosphorists — was 
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to introduce the Swedish public to some knowledge of the 
masterpieces of Goethe and Schiller: and, in spite of the efforts 
of the Academy, which, in the first instance, looked upon the 
Phosphorists as a body of contumacious rebels, the result was 
not general, but local success. Large sized Swedish journals 
are not remarkable for their duration, but have a sort of revolu- 
tionary fame. The Tidning (Swedish Literary Gazette), which 
lasted eleven years, up to 1824, was the most long-lived Swedish 
periodicsJ on record; while the Danes could, in 1824, boast of 
one that had outlived a century. Its circulation, we are told by 
Palmblad, was never upwards of 200, and averaged about 150; 
yet it had a great influence on the cultivation of Swedish litera- 
ture. It excited the astonishment of the public by the audacity 
of its attack upon the old school in literature, which, at that 
time, was entirely French in its models and its opinions; and on 
one occasion, the rector of the University of Upsall summoned 
Palmblad, as the University printer, before him to inform him 
that, if his periodical contained any further unfavourable criti- 
cisms upon the Swedish Academy, his privilege would be 
withdrawn. 

The Mormons. 

The Mormons profess to be a separate people, living under a 
patriarchal dispensation, with prophets, elders, and apostles, 
who have the rule in temporal as well as religious matters. 
Their doctrines being embodied in "The Book of Mormon," and 
" The Book of Doctrine and Covenants,'' revealed to their first 
prophet, Joseph Smith; that they look for a literal fathering of 
Israel in this Western land; and that here Christ will reign per- 
sonally for a millenium, when the earth will be restored to its 
paradisiacal glory. The practice of polygamy, which has drawn 
upon them so much obloquy, was not at first officially admitted; 
but it has been allowed, at least to their leaders, and some of 
their more ardent advocates defend it by reference to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Jewish patriarchs. That such a system could 
possibly grow up into such magnitude in these times is suffi- 
ciently startling; but that it can long maintain itself, if not 
subjected to persecution, is inconceivable. 

Henry VIII. a Pawnbroker. 

At the commencement of his reign, Henry VIII. seems to 
have transacted no inconsiderable business in the pawnbroking 
line, and got some very nice articles for his money, amongst 
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which was the armour of Charles the Bold, on which he had 
lent money to its original owner's grand-daughter, the Lady- 
Margaret, whom he refused to accommodate a second time. In 
1 510, in reply to a letter from the Signors of Venice, concerning 
the possibility of obtaining a loan from Henry VIII. on jewels, 
the Venetian Ambassador writes that, provided the security were 
good, the King would oblige the State with as much as 150,000 
ducats. The Republic did not, however, follow the advice, on this 
occasion, of the Ambassador, who suggested that his wife should 
be sent to England, on board the Flanders galleys, with such of the 
jewels of St. Mark's, or others, as it was wished to pledge; so 
the King did not deal with Venice. But these anecdotes prove 
that at this period Henry VIII. had as many customers as the 
Medici some years previously. The King had a difference with 
the Duke of Suffolk, who was offended because Henry, by 
Wolse/s persuasion, refused to pay a debt which he had con- 
tracted during his abode in France, and he thenceforth affected 
to live in privacy. 

Bird Transmigration. 

For a belief that the souls of the dead inhabit the forms of 
brids, we need not travel to the East. Lord Lyttelton's ghost 
story, the belief of the Duchess of Kendal, that George I. flew 
into her window in the shape of a raven, and many other 
instances, bring this superstition nearer home. The most 
singular was the whim of a Worcester lady, who, believing her 
daughter to exist in the shape of a singing bird, literally furnished 
her pew in the cathedral with cages full of the kind; and as she 
was rich, and a benefactress in beautifying the church, no objec- 
tion was made to her harmless folly. — Lord Orfora^s Letters, 

The Charter Picture at Barber-Surgeons* Hall. 

In the old Hall of the Barber-Surgeons' Company, in Monk- 
well Street, re-built after the Great Fire of 1666, is one of the 
finest works of the celebrated Holbein — ^the great picture of King 
Henry VIII. presenting the Charter to the Barber-Surgeons. 
The picture hangs in the court-room, which has an enriched 
ceiling. This painting is 10 feet 6 inches long and 7 feet high ; 
contains 18 figures, nearly life-size, and represents a room in 
the palace hung with tapestry. In the centre, on a throne, sits 
the King, seemingly thrusting the Charter into the hands of 
Master Thomas Vicay, who receives it kneeling; the King's 
costume and ornaments are as fine as miniature-painting. 
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Around him are the members of the Court kneeling : Sir John 
Cbambre, in a cap and furred gown ; and the famous Dr. Butts, 
whose conduct in the scene in the play of Henry VIIL of the 
degradation of Cranmer, while waiting at the door of the council- 
chamber, is so well drawn by Shakspeare : 

Act V. Scene II. — Lobby before Council Chamber. 

{^\iTi% finds Archbishop Cranmer ivaiting among the Servants). 

This is a piece of malice. I am elad 
I came this way so happily: The King 
Shall understand it presently. [Exit Butts. 

Cranmer (aside). Tis Butts, 
The King's pnysician : as he passed along, 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me I 
Pray Heaven he sound not my disgrace t 

{Enter t alone^ the King ««// Butts), 

Butts. Ill show your Grace the strangest sight. 

K. Henry. What's that, Butts? 

Butts. I think your Highness saw this many a day. 

K; Henry. Body o' me, where is it ? 

Butts; There, my lord: 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his state at door, 'mongst pursuivants, 
P.iges, and footboys. 

K. Henry. Ha I 'Tis he indeed: 

Is this the honour they do one another? 

'Tis well there's one aoove them yet. 

* « * «* * * % 

By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery. 

All the heads are finely executed; the flowered and embroidered 
robes, gold chains, jewels, and rings of the chirurgeons, their 
moustaches and beards, are most carefully painted. Seven of 
the figures are liverymen of the company. Every part of the 
picture is most elaborately and delicately finished; the colouring 
is chaste, and the care and style of the whole admirable. Pepys 
tried, after the Great Fire, to buy this picture, " by the help of 
Mr. Pierce (a surgeon), for a little money. I did think," he adds, 
" to give ;^200 for it, it being said to be worth ;^i,ooo; but it is 
so spoiled that I have no mind to it, and is not a pleasant though 
a good picture." — Diary^ 29th Aug., 1668. 

All the doctors wear semi-clerical garments, and kneel on both 
knees. There are eighteen portraits, but only the thirteen, who 
occupy the foreground, are labelled. These are known char- 
acters, and nearly all of them remarkably intellectual looking. 
We subjoin a list of their names: — i, L. Alsop; 2, W. Butts; 3, 
I. Chambre; 4, W. Vicary; 5, L. Alef; 6, N. Sympson; 7, E. 
Harmande; 8, I. Montforde; 9, J. Pen; 10, N. Alcoke; 11, N. 
Feries; 12, W. Tylley; 13, X. Sammon. 

Among the doctors attending the sovereign, the physician- 
accoucheur, who delivered Queen Anne Boleyn of the future 
Queen Elizabeth, is depicted (L. Alsop, we believe), and several 
of the others had acquired considerable fame in their day. 
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In the Company's collection also is a whole-iength portrait of Sir 
Charles Scarborough, by Walker, chief physician to Charles II., 
Tames II., and William III.: he is lecturing in the doctor's scar- 
let cap, hood, and gown ; on the left is the demonstrating surgeon, 
Anthony Bligh, in the livery-gown, holding up the arm of a 
dead subject, which lies on a table partly covered with a sheet. 
Next are portraits of Dr. Arris and Dr. Thomas Arris, and Dr. 
Nehemiah Grew. Here, too, is a curious portrait of Mr. Lisle, 
barber to Charles II.; and of John Paterson, clerk to the Com- 
pany, and the projector of several improvements in the city of 
London after the Great Fire. 

Holbein's Charter picture was painted in the 32nd of Henry 
VIII., when were united the Barbers and Surgeons, formerly 
separate companies, which they again became in 1745; the Sur- 
geons thei^ removed to their Hall in the Old Bailey, and subse- 
quently into the Royal College in Lincoln's- Inn-fields. Holbein's 
picture has been engraved by Barron, and the minutes of the 
Company have an entry concerning the occurrence. 

The original cartoons from which this picture was painted 
are in existence. The portraits were taken on four portions of 
paper, which are now in the possession of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and have been put together and made to form a 
picture. 

The Barber-Surgeons are exempt, as formerly, from serving 
as constables or on the nightly watch, on juries, inquests, 
attaints, or recognizances. After the separation of the two pro- 
fessions, the Barbers continued to let blood (whence the pole) 
and draw teeth until our time. - 

The Puritans— Their Dress and Manners. 

In Dress and Manners the Puritan triumph has been complete. 
Even their worst enemies have come over to their side, and "the 
whirlgig of time has brought about its revenge." Their canons 
of taste have become those of all England; and High-Church- 
men, who still call them roundheads and cropped ears, go about 
rounder-headed and closer cropped than they ever went. They 
held it more rational to cut the hair to a comfortable length 
than to wear effeminate curls down the back; and we cut ours 
much shorter than they ever did. They held (with the 
Spaniards, then the finest gentlemen in the world) that sad — i.e., 
dark — colours, above all black, were the fittest for stately and 
earnest gentlemen. We all are exactly of the same opinion. 
They held that lace, perfumes, and jewellery on a man were 
marks of unmanly foppishness and vanity; and so hold the finest 
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gentlemen in England now. They thought it equally absurd 
and sinful for a man to carry his income on his back, and 
bedizen himself out in reds, blues, and greens, ribands, knots, 
sashes, and " triple quadruple daslian ruffs, built upon iron and 
timber (a fact), which have more arches in them for pride than 
London Bridge for use." We, if we met such a ruffed and 
ruffled worthy as used to swagger by hundreds up and down 
Paul's-walk, not knowing how to get a dinner, much less to pay 
his tailor, should look on him as, firstly, a fool, and secondly a 
swindler; while, if we met an old Puritan we should consider 
him a man gracefully and picturesquely dressed, but withal in 
the most perfect sobriety of good taste; and when we discovered 
(as we probably should), over and above, that the harlequin 
cavalier had a box of salve and a pair of dice in one pocket, a 
pack of cards and a few pawnbrokers' duplicates in the other; 
that his thoughts were altogether of citizen's wives, and their too 
easy virtue; and that he could not open his mouth without a 
dozen oaths, — ^we should consider the Puritan (even though he 
did quote Scripture somewhat through his nose) as the gentle- 
man, and the courtier as a most offensive specimen of the " snob 
triumphant *' glorying in his shame. — North British Review. 

Prices Realized by Relics. 

The passion for the possession of remarkable relics has led to 
extraordinary prices being sometimes given for things of little 
value in themselves, or sometimes perfectly worthless. The 
following instances of extravagant sums paid for objects more 
or less curious have been recorded.* — A tooth of Sir Isaac 
Newton was sold in 1816 for the sum of ;^73o. It was pur- 
chased by a nobleman, who had it set in a ring, which he wore 
constantly on his finger. The prayer-book used by King 
Charles I. when on the scaffold was sold in London in 1825 for 
100 guineas. The hat worn by Napoleon Bonaparte at the battle 
of Eylau was sold in Paris in 1835 for 1,920 francs (about ;^8o). 
It was put up for sale at 500 francs, and there were thirty-two 
bidders. The ivory arm-chair presented to Gustavus Vasa by 
the city of Lubeckwas sold in 1825 to the Swedish Chamberlain, 
M. Schmekel, for 58,000 florins. The coat worn by Charles XII. 
at the battle of Pultowa, and preserved by one of his officers 
and attendants, was sold in 1825 for 561,000 francs. The two 
pens employed in signing the Treaty of Amiens were sold in 
1825 for ;£5oo. The pens used in Paris for signing the treaty of 
peace concluded after the Russian war were presented to the 
Empress Eugenie, by whom they have no doubt been carefully 
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preserved. A wig that belonged to Sterne was- sold at a public 
auction in London for 200 guineas. An old wig which had 
belonged to the German philosopher, Kant, was sold after his 
death for 200 francs. Voltaire's cane realized 500 francs at a 
sale in Paris. A waistcoat belonging to J. J. Rousseau was sold 
for 950 francs, and his metal watch for 500 francs. — World of 
Wonders, 

A Pickpocket at Court. 

The elder Richardson was fond of telling a characteristic 
story of Charles II. and kingly honour. A cutpurse, or pick- 
pocket, with as much effrontery of face as dexterity of finger, who 
had got into the Drawing-room on the King's birth-day, dressed 
like a gentleman, was detected by the King himself taking a gold 
snuff-box out of a certain earl's pocket. The rogue, who saw 
his sovereign's eye upon him, put his finger to his nose, and 
made a sign to the King with a wink to say nothing. Charles 
took the hint, and, watching the earl, enjoyed his feeling first in 
one pocket and then in the other for his missing box. The 
King now called the nobleman to him: "You need not give 
yourself," he said, " any more trouble about it, my lord, your 
box is gone ; I am myself an accomplice — I could not help it, I 
was made a confidant." 

Charles II. and his Barber. 

One day, while the King was being shaved, his impudent 
barber observed to him, that " he thought none of his Majesty's 
officers had a greater trust than he.' " Oy," said the King, 
"how so, friend?'* "Why," said the barber, " I could cut your 
Majesty's throat when I would." The King started up and said, 
" Odds fish ! that very thought is treason; thou shalt shave me 
no more." The barber of Dionysius, who made the same 
remark, was crucified for his garrulity; but Charles was not 
cruel. His loquacious barber was only dismissed. — Cunnin^- 
hath's Story of Nell Gwyn. 

Plays and Puritans. 

Mr. Kingsley has strangely argued that the protest of Puri- 
tanism was founded on truth, and has since obtained the com- 
mon consent of Englishmen. He further asserts that Pryme's 
opinions, as set forth in his celebrated Histrio Mastix, or the 
Players^ Scourge^ were fully justified ; so that Mr. Kingsley ap- 
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proves, and wouM adopt, had he the power, the discipline sanc- 
tioned by the determined old roundheads, as follows: — "They 
(the players) may be sent to the house of correction, set in 
stocks, and whipped; and if they still persist in playing after 
these corrections, they may be burned with a hot burning iron, 
of the breadth of an English shilling, with a great Roman R. 
on the left shoulder, which letter shall there remain as a per- 
petual mark of a rogue; and if this will not reform them, they 
may be banished, and after, if they return again, and persist 
incorrigible, be executed as felons^'* Stephen Gosson, moreover, 
denounced the poets and sculptors " caterpillars of a common- 
wealth," as well as the players. 

The Theatre in Troublous Times. 

One of the most extraordinary signs of the French Revolu- 
tionary times, was the avidity with which the old French people 
rushed to the theatre, as a relief to the bloody excesses of the day. 
Night after night, to the eighty theatres flocked the children of 
the revolution, to laugh at the quips of comedy, and weep gentle 
tears over imaginary woes I . 

In extraordinary times of tumult, it had been remarked that 
public amusements in cities have been supported rather than 
neglected. George Colman, the elder, relates that during the 
riots in London in 1780, on the 7th of June, on which day and 
night desolation had attained its climax, and the metropolis is 
said to have been seen from one locality blazing in thirty-six 
different parts, the receipts of the Hay market Theatre exceeded 
twenty-six pounds ! How, instead of twenty pounds* worth 
of spectators, twenty persons, or one person, could have calmly 
paid money to witness, in the midst of this general display, a 
theatrical entertainment, may appear astonishing. 

English Dress. 

A certain old father, soured by the circumstances of his lot, 
relieved some of his spleen by defining woman as Anglic^ an 
animal that delights in finery; and this saying, naturally so 
acceptable to disappointed gentlemen of all orders, continued 
an authority even to the time of the amiable Spectator, who was 
not ashamed to quote it. We had nevertheless, long ago, serious 
doubts on the venerable dictum ; and it now appears, from Mr. 
Planch^'s History of Costume and other meritorious works, that 
we cannot point to one single excess or caprice of dress which 
^as appeared on the beautiful person of woman that has not had 
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its counterpart, as bad, or worse, upon the ugly body of man. 
We have had the same effeminate stuffs, the same fine laces, 
the same rich furs, the same costly jewels. We have had as 
much gold and embroidery, and more tinsel and trumpery. We 
have worn long hair, and large sleeves, and tight waists, 
and full petticoats. We have sported stays and stomachers, 
muffs, ear-rings, and love-locks. We have rouged and patched, 
and padded, and laced. Where they have indulged a little 
extravagance in one part, we have broken out ten times worse 
in anodier. If they have had head-dresses like the moon's 
crescent, we have had shoes like a ram's horn. If they have 
lined their petticoats with whalebone, we have stuffed our trunk 
hose with bran. If they have wreathed lace ruffs round their 
lovely throats, we have buttoned them about our clumsy legs. 
If they carried a little mirror openly in their fans, we have con- 
cealed one slyly in our pockets. In short, wherever we look 
into the history of mankind, whether through the annals of 
courtiers, the evidence of painters, or, as now, through the con- 
descending researche's of a lady of rank, we find two animals 
equally fond of dress, but only one worth bestowing it on, which 
the Greek father knew doubtless as well as we. — The Saturday 
Review, 

An Eccentric Noble. 

Edward, sixth Lord Digby, who succeeded to the peerage in 
1752, was a man of active benevolence. At Christmas and 
Easter he was observed by his friends to be more than usually 
grave, and then always to wear an old, shabby, blue coat. Mr. 
Fox, his uncle, who had great curiosity, wished much to find out 
his nephew's motive for appearing at times in this manner, as in 
general he was esteemed more than a well-dressed man. On 
his expressing an inclination for this purpose. Major Vaughan 
and another gentleman undertook to watch his lordship's 
movements. They accordingly set out ; and observing him to go 
to St. George's Fields, they followed him at a distance, till they 
lost sight of him near the Marshalsea Prison. Wondering what 
could carry a person of his lordship's rank and fortune into 
such a place, they inquired of the turnkey if a gentleman (de- 
scribing Lord Digby) had not just entered the prison? 

"Yes, masters," exclaimed the fellow with an oath; "but he 
is not a man, he is an angel; for he comes here twice a year, 
sometimes oftener, and sets a number of prisoners free. And 
he not only does this, but he gives them sufficient to support 
themselves and their families till they can find employment 
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This," continued the man, " is one of his extraordinary visits. 
He has but a few to take out to-day.'* 

" Do you know who the gentleman is ?" inquired the Major. 

** We none of us know him by any other marks," replied the 
man, "but by his humanity and his b]»*e coat." 

The next time his lordship had on his almsgiving coat, a 
friend asked him what occasioned his wearing that singular 
dress. The reply was, by Lord Digby taking the gentleman 
shortly after to the George Inn, in the Borough, where, seated at 
dinner, were thirty individuals, whom his lordship had just 
released from the Marshalsea Prison, by paying their debts in 
full. 

Leaders of the English Rebellion. 

The Rebellion was led by persons who, as some will have it, 
were the dregs of society. Comet Joyce, who carried off Charles 
L, and who was highly respected in the army, had, however, 
been recently a common working tailor, or, as Clarendon 
describes him, "a fellow who had, two or three years before, 
served in a very inferior employment in Mr. HoUis's house." 
Colonel Pride, whose name is preserved in history as having 
purged the House of Commons of its malignants, was about on 
a level with Joyce, since his original occupation was that of a 
drayman. It is said that Cromwell, in ridicule of the old distinc- 
tions, conferred knighthood on him " with a faggot." The tailor 
and the drayman were, in that age, strong enough to direct the 
course of public affairs, and to win for themselves a position in 
the state. 

Of the Fifth Monarchy Men, three principal and most distin- 
guished members were Venner, Tufnel, and Okey. Venner, 
who was the leader, was a wine-cooper; Tufnel was a carpenter, 
living in Gray's Inn-lane; and Okey, though he became a 
colonel, had been a stoker in a brewhouse at Islington, and next 
a most poor chandler, near Lion Quay, in Thames Street. Crom- 
well himself was a brewer at Huntingdon, as stated by his own 
physician ; and Colonel Jones, his brother-in-law, had been 
servant to a private gentleman. Dean was a servant to -a 
toyman in Ipswich; but he became an admiral, and was made 
one of the Commissioners of the Navy. Colonel Goflfe had 
been apprentice to a drysalter ; Major-General Whalley had 
been apprentice to a woollen draper, but became " a broken 
clothier. Skipton, a common soldier, who had received no 
education, was appointed commander of the London Militia; he 
was declared com^nander-in-chief in Ireland; and he became 
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one of the fourteen members of Cromwell's council. Two of 
the lieutenants of the Tower were Berkstead and Tichborne. 
Berkstead had heretofore sold needles, bodkins, and thimbles, 
and would have run on any errand anywhere for a little money. 
Tichborne, who was a linen-draper, not only received the lieu- 
tenancy of the Tower, but became a colonel, and a member of 
the Committee of State in 1655, and of the Council of State in 
1659. Other traders were equally successful; the highest prizes 
being open to all men, provided they displayed the requisite 
capacity. Colonel Harvey was a decayed silkman, who got the 
Bishop of London's house and manor of Fulham. So was also 
Colonel Rowe; and Colonel Venn was a "broken silkman in 
Cheapside." Salway had been an apprentice to a grocer, but, 
being an able man, he rose to the rank of a major in the army; 
he received the King's Remembrancer's office; and in 1659 he 
was appointed by Parliament a member of the Council of State. 
Around that council board were also gathered Bond, a woollen- 
draper at Dorchester, and Cawley, the brewer in Chichester; 
while by their side we find John Berner, who is said to have 
been a private servant, and Cornelius Holland, who had been a 
link-boy and a servant. Among others who were promoted to 
offices of trust, were Packe, the woollen-draper; Perry, the 
weaver; and Pemble, the tailor. The Parliament which was 
summoned in 1653 is still remembered as Barebones, who was a 
leatherseller in Fleet Street. Thus, too, Downing, though a poor 
charity-boy, became Teller of the Exchequer, and representative 
of England at the Hague. The common opinion is that he was 
the (illegitimate?) son of a clergyman at Hackney, though this 
is doubtful; and no one appears to know who his father was. 
To these we may add that Colonel Horton had been a gentle- 
man's servant: Cromwell had a great regard for this remarkable 
man. Colonel Berry had been a woodmonger; Colonel Cooper 
a haberdasher; Major Rolfe a shoemaker; Colonel Fox a tinker; 
and Colonel Hewson a cobbler. 

In the provinces, in 1647, Chelmsford was governed by a 
tinker, two cobblers, two tailors, and two pedlars ; and at Cam- 
bridge most of the colonels and officers were mean tradesmen — 
brewers, tailors, goldsmiths, shoemakers, and the like. And, 
when Whitelocke was at Sweden, in 1653, the proctor of one of 
the towns abused the Parliament, saying that " they had killed 
their king, and were a company of taylors and cobblers." Yet 
some of them were ostentatious enough, though they led dray- 
horses, wore leather pelts, and were never able to name their 
own fathers or mothers. — Condensed frpip Buckle's History of 
Civilisation, vol. i. 
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Marvell's Satire on the Stuarts. 

Andrew Marvell makes the statue of Charing Cross the speaker 
in .one of his witty libels on Charles and his brother. There 
was an equestrian statue of Charles II. at Woolchurch, the horse 
of which is made to hold a dialogue with this other. The poet 
fancies the riders, "weary of sitting all day," stole off one evening, 
and the two horses came together. The readers at Will's must 
have been a little astonished at the boldness of such passages as 
the following: — 

"Quoth the marble horse, it would make a stone speak, 
To see a Lord Mayor and a Lombard Street beak, 
Thy founder and mine, to cheat one another. 
When both knaves agreed to be each other's brother. 
Here Charing broke forth, and thus he went on — 
My brass is provoked as much as thy stone 

To see church and state bow down to a 

And the King's chief ministers holding the door, 

The money of widows and orphans employed. 

And the banker's quite broke to maintain the 's pride. 

Woolchurch. To see Dei Gracia writ on the throne, 
And the King's wicked life says God there is none. 

Charing. That he should be styled Defender of Faith, 
Who believes not a word what the Word of God saith. 

Woolchurch. That the Duke should turn Papist, and 
that church defy, 
For which his own father a martyr did die. 

Charing. Tho* he changed his religion, I hope he's so civil, 

Not to think his own father has gone to the Devil. 
« « « « * 

Charing. Pause, brother, awhile, and calmly consider 
What thou hast to say against my royal rider. 

Woolchurch. Thy priest-ridden King turned desperate 
fighter 
For the surplice, lawn- sleeves, the cross, and the mitre; 
Till at last on the scaffold he was left in the lurch 
By knaves, who cried themselves up for the chmrch, 
Archbishops and bishops, archdeacons and deans. 

Charing. Thy King will ne'er fight unless for his Queens. 

Woolchurch. He that dys for ceremonys, dys like a fool. 

Charing. The King on thy back is a lamentable tool. 

Woolchurch. The goat and the lion I equally hate, 
And freemen alike value life and estate: 
Tho* the father and son be different rods. 
Between the two scourgers we find little odds; 

D 
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Both infamous stand in three kingdoms' votes, 

This for picldne our pockets, that for cutting our throats. 

What is thy opinion of James Duke of York ? 

Charing. The same that the frogs had of Jupiter's stork. 

With the Turk in his head, and the Pope in his heart, 

Father Patrick's disciples will make England smart. 

If e'er he be king, I toaow Britain's doom, 

We must all to a stake, or be converts to Rome. 

Ah ! Tudor, ah! Tudor, of Stuarts enough ; 

None ever reigned like old Bess in the ruff. 

♦ • * ♦ • 

WOOLCHURCH. But canst thou devise when things will be 

mended? 
Charing. When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is 

ended.'* 

A Quack Doctor and his Merry Andrew. 

When little Thomas Holcroft was trudging about the country 
with his father, as a pedlar, in the middle of the last century, he 
saw for the first time, at Wisbeach fair, those then dear delight- 
ful creatures, a quack doctor, peeping from behind his curtain, 
and that droll oevil, his Merry Andrew. "It was," he tells us, 
" a pleasure so unexpected, so exquisite, so rich and rare, that I 
followed the Merry Andrew and his drummer through the streets, 
gliding under arms and between legs, never long together three 
yards apart from him ; almost bursting with laughter at his 
extreme comicality ; tracing the gridirons, punchmellos, and 
pantomime figures on his jacket; wondering at the manner in 
which he twirled his hat in the air, and again caught it so 
dexterously on his head. My curiosity did not abate when he 
examined to see if there was not some little devil hid within it, 
with a grotesque squint of his eyes, twist of his nose, and the 
exclamation, *0h, oh! have I caught you, Mr. Imp?' — making 
a snatch at the inside of his hat, grasping at somethmg, opening 
his hand, finding nothing in it, and then crying with a stupid 
stare, * No, you see^ good folks, the devil of any devil is here I' 
Then, again, when he returned to the stage, followed by an eager 
crowd, and in an imperious tone was ordered by his master to 
mount — to see the comical jump he gave, alighting half upright, 
roaring with pretended pain, pressing his hip, declarmg he 
had put out his collar-bone, crying to his master to come and 
cure It, receiving a kick, springing up, and making a somersault ; 
thanking his master kindly for making him well; yet the moment 
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his back was turned, mocking him with wry faces; answering 
the doctor, whom I should have thought extremely witty, tf 
Andrew had not been there, with jokes so opposite and whimsical, 
as never failed to produce roars of laughter. As it was the first 
scene of the kind that I had ever witnessed, so it was the most 
ecstatic. I think it by no means improbable that an ardent love 
of the dramatic art took root in my mind from the incidents of 
that day.'' 

Lady Hatton's Witchcraft. 

Many houses are still to be found in England with the horse- 
shoe (the grand preventive against witchcraft) nailed against 
the threshold. " Let any one,'' says Dr. Mackay, in his Extra" 
ordinary Popular Delusions ^ vol. ii., p. i86, "walk into Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, and from thence into Bleeding-heart Yard, 
and learn the tales still told and believed in one house of that 
neighbourhood (date 1852). The witchcraft of Lady Hatton, the 
wife of the famous Sir Christopher, so renowned for his elegant 
dancing, in the days of Elizabeth, is as devoutly believed as 
the gospels. The room is to be seen in her house in Cross 
Street, Hutton Garden, where the devil seized her after the expira- 
tion of the contract he had made with her, and bore her bodily 
to the pit of Zophet. The pump against which he dashed her 
is still pointed out; and the spot where her heart was found, 
after he had torn it out of her bosom with his iron claws, has 
received the name of Bleeding-heart Yard, in confirmation of 
the story. Whether the horse-shoe still remains upon the door 
of the haunted house, to keep away other witches, is uncertain.'* A 
former inmate relates that, " about twenty years ago, more than 
one old woman begged for admittance repeatedly, to satisfy them- 
selves that it was in its proper place. One poor creature, apparently 
insane, and clothed in rags, came to the door with a tremendous 
double knock, as loud as that of a fashionable footman, and 
walked straight along the passage to the horse-shoe. Great was 
the wonderment of the inmates, especially when the woman spat 
upon the horse- shoe, and expressed her sorrow that she could 
do no harm while it remained there. After spitting upon and 
kicking it again and again, she coolly turned round and left the 
house without saying a word to anybody. The poor creature, 

Eerhaps, intended a joke; but the probability is that she imagined 
erself a witch. In Saffron Hill, where she resided, her ignorant 
neighbours gave her that character, and looked upon her with 
no little fear and aversion." 

Aubrey tells us that " it is a thing very common to nail horse- 
shoes on the thresholds of doors, which is to hinder the power of 
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witches that enter the house. Most of the houses of the west 
end of London have the horse-shoe on the threshold. It should 
be a horse-shoe that one finds." In Monmouth Street, probably- 
one of the localities alluded to by Aubrey (then a fashionable 
neighbourhood), many horse-shoes nailed to the thresholds were 
to be seen in 1797. In 1 813, Sir Henry Ellis counted seventeen 
horse-shoes in Monmouth Street; in 1852, we counted only 
eleven; in 1870, they had still further decreased; and, perhaps, 
to get rid of the old character of the street, its name has been 
changed to Dudley Street. 

Tests of Witchcraft. 

Bishop Jewel, in a sermon preached before Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1558, told her — " It may please your Grace to understand that 
witches and sorcerers, within these last four years, are marvel- 
lously increased within your Grace's realms. Your subjects pine 
away even unto death — their colour fadeth, their speech is 
benumbed, their senses bereft; I pray God they never practise 
farther upon the subject." John Bell, minister of the gospel 
at Glaidsmuir, says: — " Providently, two tests appeared to dis- 
cover the crime — If the witch cries out, ' Lord have mercy upon 
me!' when apprehended; and the inability of sheding tears: 
because as a witch could only shed three tears, and those with 
her left eye, her stock was quickly exhausted; and that was the 
more striking, as King James I. shrewdly observes, * since other 
women in general are like the crocodile, ready to weep upon 
every slight occasion.* " 



» n 



Stepney Legend of the Fish and the Ring. 

This old tale is commemorated in a marble monument on the 
outer east wall of the chancel of the church of St. Dunstan, at 
Stepney. It is to the memory of Dame Rebecca Berry, wife of 
Sir Thomas Elton, of Stratford-le-Bow, and relict of Sir John 
Berry, 1696. The inscription is as follows : — 

"Come, ladies, ye that would appear 
Like angels fine, come, dress you here; 
Come, dress you at this marble stone. 
And make this humble grave your own. 
Which once adom'd as fair a mind 
As e'er yet lodg'd in womankind. 
So she was dre&s'd^ whose humble life 
Was free from pride, was free from strife ; 
Free from all envious brawls and jars. 
Of human life, the civil wars: 
These ne'er disturb'd her peaceful mind. 
Which still was gently, stiU wsis kind. 
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Her very looks, her garb, her mien, 
Disclos'd the humble soul within. 
Trace through her every scene of life. 
View her as widow, virgin, wife; 
Still the same humble she api)ears, 
The same in youth, the same in years; 
The same in low and high estate, 
Ne'er vex'd with this, or mov'd with that. 
Go, ladies, now, and if you'd be 
As fair, as great, as good as she. 
Go learn of her hunulity." 

The arms on this monument are — Paly of six on a bend three 
mullets (Elton) impaling a fish; and in the dexter chief point an 
annulet between two bends wavy. This coat of arms has given 
rise to the tradition that Lady Berry was the heroine of a popu- 
lar ballad called, " The Cruel Knight, or Fortunate Farmer's 
Daughter,'* the story of which is briefly this: — A knight, passing 
by a cottage, hears the cries of a woman in labour, and his 
knowledge in the occult sciences informs him that the child then 
bom is destined to be his wife. ^ He endeavours to elude the 
decrees of fate, and avoid so ignoble an alliance, by various 
attempts to destroy the child, which are defeated. At length, 
when grown to woman's state, he takes her to the sea-side, 
intending to drown her, but relents; at the same time, throwing 
a ring into the sea, he commands her never to see his face again, 
on pain of instant death, unless she can produce that ring. She 
afterwards becomes a cook, and finds the ring in a cod-fish, as 
she is dressing it for dinner. The marriage takes place, of course. 
The ballad, it must be observed, lays the scene of the story in 
Yorkshire. — Romance of London. 

Oddities of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

A few of the Duchess' eccentricities and extravagancies have 
been put together somewhat in the humorous manner of the 
story-books of our early days, as follows: — 

This is the woman who wrote the characters of her contem- 
poraries with a pen dipped in gall and wormwood. This 
is the Duchess who gave ;^ 10,000 to Mr. Pitt for his noble 
defence of the constitution of his country! This is the woman 
who said of King James II. that he had lost three kingdoms, for 
no other reason than that he might see his subjects dance atten- 
dance upon him in another! This is the Duchess who, in her 
old age, used to feign sleep after dinner, and say bitter things at 
table, pat and appropriate, but as if she was not aware of what 
.was going on! This is the lady who drew that beautiful distinc- 
tion that it was wrong to wish Sir Robert Walpole dead, but 
only common justice to wish him well hangecf. This is the 
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Duchess who tumbled her thoughts out as they arose, and wrote 
like the wife of the g^eat Duke of Marlborough. This is the 
lady who quarrelled with a wit upon paper (Sir John Vanbrugh), 
and actually got the better of him in the long run; who shut out 
the architect of Blenheim from seeing his own edifice, and made 
him dangle his time away at an inn, while his friends were shown 
the house of the eccentric Sarah. This is the lady who laid out 
her money in land", in full expectation of a sponge being applied 
to the Government securities. 

This is the Duchess who, ever proud and ever malignant, was 
persuaded to offer her favourite grand-daughter, Lady Diana 
Spencer, afterwards Duchess of Bedford, to the Prince of Wales, 
with a fortune of a hundred thousand pounds. He accepted the 
proposal, and the day was fixed for their being secretly married 
at the Duchess's Lodge in the Great Park at Windsor. Sir 
Robert Walpole got intelligence of the project, prevented it, and 
the secret was buried in silence. 

This is the Duchess — 

. The wisest fool much time has ever made — 

who refused the poffered hand of the proud Duke of Somerset, 
for the sole and sufficient reason that no one should share her 
heart with the great Duke of Marlborough. 

This is the woman who refused to lend to the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham the funereal car that carried her husband, because no 
one could deserve so great an honour. This is that " wicked 
woman of Marlborough," as Vanbrugh calls her, whose heart 
was made up, in the language of Swift," of sordid avarice, disdain- 
ful pride, and ungovernable rage." — " A woman of little know- 
ledge," as described by Burnet, "but of a clear apprehension 
and a true judgment." This is the woman who left ;f i,ooo by 
will between two poets, to write the life of her illustrious husband 
— ^leaving it conditionally, however, ** that no part of the said 
history may be in verse.** This is the illustrious lady who 
superintended the building of Blenheim, examined contracts 
and tenders, talked with carpenters and masons, and thinking 
sevenpence-halfpenny a bushel for lime too much by a farthing, 
waged a war to the knife on so small a matter. This is the 
Duchess who felt in her old age, as many have since felt, the 
stern reality of Dryden*s celebrated lines — 

" When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat, 
Ye^ fool'd with hope, men &vour the deceit," SccL 

This is the celebrated Sarah, who, at the age of eighty-four, 
when she was told she must either submit to be blistered or to 
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die, exclaimed in anger, and with a start in bed, " I won't be 
blistered, and I wont diel " 

The Duchess died, notwithstanding what she said, at Marl- 
borough House, in 1774. 

In the Memoirs of Mrs, Delaney, edited by Lady Llanov^, is 
noted : '' The conversation turned upon the famous Duchess of 
Marlborough; among others, one stnking anecdote, that though 
she appeared affected in the highest degree at the death of her 
grand-daughter, the Duchess of Bedford, she sent the day after 
she died for the jewels she had given her, sajring ' she had only 
lent them ; ' the answer was that she ' had said she would never 
demand those jewels again except she danced at court,* her 

answer was 'then see would be if she would not dance at 

court,' &c. She behaved in the most extravagant manner, her 
grief notwithstanding most violent in appearance. She was 
found one day lying prostrate upon the ground, and a lady who 
went to see her (who told this to the Duchess of Portland) had 
like to have fallen over her, the room being dark. The Duke of 
Marlborough said she was praying, and that she lay thus upon 
the ground, being to wicked to kneel. When her son died, who 
was a fine promising youth, at the university, her grief was un- 
bounded; her vanity was wounded, the future hope of an am- 
bitious mind was destroyed. She used, by way of mortification 
and a mark of affliction, to dress herself like a beggar, .and sit 
with some miserable wretches in the cloisters at Westminster 
Abbey. The Duchess of Portland said that the Duke (her 
husband) had often seen her during this mourning of hers when 
he was a boy at Westminster school She used to say that she 
was very certain she should go to heaven, and as her ambition 
went even beyond the grave, that she knew she should have one 
of the highest seats." 

The Eccentric Duchess of Newcastle. 

The Duchess, it will be remembered, was a pedantic woman, 
and voluminous writer, who with her Lord suffered an exile of 
eighteen years, chiefly in Antwerp, during which, such was their 
extremity, both were forced at one time to pawn their clothes 
to purchase a dinner. During their absence from England, 
Cromwell's Parliament levied upon their estate nearly three- 
quarters of a million of money. Upon the Restoration, they 
retiuned to England, and retired to their mansion in Qerkenwell, 
then a sort of court quarter of the town. 

The collected works of the Duchess fill ten printed folios, for 
she wrote prose and verse in all their varieties* ^ The wholo 
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Story of this Lady," writes Pepys, " is a romance, and all that she 
does is romantic,'* April 26th, 1667. " But my Lady Newcastle, 
with her coach and footman all in velvet, herself, whom I never 
saw before, as I have heard her often described, for all the town's 
talk is nowadays of her extravagancies, with her velvet cap, 
her hair about her ears, many black patches, because of pimples, 
about her mouth, naked-necked, without anything about it, and 
a hldickjustau corps^^ — May ist, 1667. "She was in a black 
coach, adorned with silver instead of gold, and snow-white 
curtains, and everything black and white. Stayed at home 
reading the ridiculous history of my Lord Newcastle, wrote by 
his wife, which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous 
woman, and he an ass to suffer her to write what she writes 
to him." 

On the loth of April, 1667, King Charles and his Queen went 
to Clerkenwell, on a visit to the Duchess. On the i8th John 
Evelyn went to make court to the noble pair, who received him 
with great kindness. Another time he dined at Newcastle 
House,and was privileged to sit discoursing with her Grace in 
her bedchamber after dinner. She thus describes to a friend 
her literary employments : — " You will find my works like infinite 
nature, that hath neither beginning nor end, and as confused as 
the chaos, wherein is neither method nor order, but all mixed 
together, without separation, like light and darkness." "But 
what gives one," says Walpole, " the best idea of her passion for 
scribbling, was her seldom revising the copies of her works, lest 
it should disturb her following conceptions. Her servant John 
was ordered to lie on a truckle bed in a closet within her Grace's 
bed-chamber; and whenever at any time she gave the summons, 
by calling out ' John,' I conceive poor John was to get up, and 
commit to writing the offspring of his mistress's thoughts. Her 
Grace's folios were usually enriched with gold, and had her 
coat-of-arms upon them." 

In her Poems and Fancies, 1653, the copy now in the British 
Museum, on the margin of one page is the following note in the 
Duchess' own handwriting: — " Reader let me intreat you to con- 
sider only the fancyes in this my book of poems, and not the 
language of the numbers, nor rimes, npr fals printing, for if you 
doe, you will be my condeming judg, which will grive me much." 
Of this book she says: 

" When I did write this book I took great paines^ 
For I did walk, and thinke, and breake my braines; 
My thoughts run out of breatl^ then down would lye, i 

And panting with short wind like those that dye; , * 

When time nad given ease, and lent them strength. 
Then up would get and run another length; ' •" "j - 
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Smethnes I kept my thought with strict dyet, 
And made them &st with ease, rest and quiet. 
That they might run with swifter speed, 
And by this course new fancies they could breed; 
But I doe feare they are no so g^ood to please. 
But now they 're out my brain is more at ease." 

Among the epigrammatic oddities of this work is the following:— 

" The brain is like an oven, hot and dry, 
Which bakes all sorts of fancies, low and high; 
The thoughts are wood, which motion sets on fire; 
The tongue a peel, which draws forth the desire; 
But thinking much, the brain too hot will grow. 
And bums it up; if cold, (he thoughts are dough." 

There is a story current that the Duke being once, when in a 
peevish humour, complimented by a friend on the great wisdom 
of his wife, made answer, " Sir, a very wise woman is a very 
foolish thing." 

The Mad Duchess of Albemarle. 

Another eccentric inhabitant of Newcastle House, Clerken- 
well, was the eldest daughter of William, Duke of Newcastle, — 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Albemarle, " the Mad Duchess," who was 
married in the year 1669, to Christopher Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle (son of the famous General Monk), then only a youth of 
sixteen, whom the Duchess' excessive pride drove to the bottle, 
which brought his life prematurely to an end. At his decease 
this capricious woman, whose vast estates so inflated her vanity 
as to produce mental aberration, resolved never again to give 
her hand to any but a sovereign prince. She had many suitors, 
but she firmly rejected them all until Ralph, first Duke of 
Montague, achieved a conquest by courting her as the Emperor 
of China\ and the anecdote has been dramatized by CoUey 
Gibber, in his comedy of "7%^ Double Gallant, or Sick Lady's 
Cure^ Lord Montague married the lady as Emperor, and 
shared her wealth, but not her affections; for he afterwards kept 
her in strict confinement at Montague House, and onlj' by com- 
pulsion of the law did he promise her in open court to satisfy 
her relatives that she was alive; she was at length found to be 
a lunatic. Richard Lord Ross, one of her rejected suitors, 
addressed to Lord Montague these lines on his match : — 

" Insulting rival, never boast 
Thy conquest lately won: 
No wonder that her heart was lostj-" 
Her senses first were gone. 
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" From one that's under Bedlam's laws 
What glory can be had ? 
For love of thee was not the cause: 
It proves that she was mad." 

The Duchess survived her second husband nearly thirty years, 
and at last " died of mere old age," at Newcastle House, August 
28th, 1738, aged ninty-six years. Until her decease, she is said 
to have been constantly served on the knee as a sovereign. 
Lord Montague's wooing of her is thought to have been drama- 
tized by another author besides Gibber. In Bumaby's comedy 
of " The Ladys Visiting Day " are the characters of Courtine, a 
gallant lover, and Lady Lovetoy, who would marry only a prince. 
Courtine wins her as Prince Alexander, of Muscovy. At the 
first performance of the piece the audience laughed as they re- 
cognized therein the incident of the merry Lord Montague 
wooing the mad Duchess Dowager of Albemarle. — Doran's 
Their Majesties Servants, 

Eccentric Benevolence. 

Henry Lee Warner, of Walsingham Abbey, in Norfolk, bom 
in 1722, was the descendant of John Warner, Bishop of 
Rochester, to whose estates he succeeded. Mr. Pratt, in his 
Gleanings^ describes him as a gentleman in the possession of a 
once finely wooded domain, of great politeness and urbanity, 
much reading, of sound understanding, who, nevertheless, allowed 
almost every tree which his domain had to boast to be deliber- 
ately cut down and carried away, without so much as making 
any manner of inquiry after the offenders, or entering into any 
remonstrance as to their past, present^ or future depredations, 
though this went to the loss of ^20,000. Whoever has a mind 
to it, goes into his stable, saddles or harnesses a horse, and rides 
or ploughs with him, brings him home at night, or keeps him a 
week or a fortnight together, without so much as a question 
being asked by the squire; and what is worse, they not only steal 
wheat, barley, and other grain from the field where it is sheaved, 
to save themselves the trouble of cutting it, but they are wicked 
enough to cut off the corn-ears, by whole acres, before they are 
ripe. In fact, from a principle of lenity, as well as an extreme 
tenderness of disposition, he permitted the most injurious de- 
predations to be conunitted on his property with impunity; and 
when, during his midnight walk, any of the offenders were per- 
ceived by him, he would mildly exclaim, "Take care how you 
get down that tree, or you may hurt yourself." 

Mr. Warner was remarkable for another peculiarity. With 
him the common distribution of time was completely reversed. 
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and night was turned into day. He rose late in the evening, 
breakfasted at midnight, and dined at five in the morning. His 
dress was precisely that of the English gentleman of the last age: 
a gold-laced coat and waistcoat, with deep slash-worked sleeves, 
and richly embossed buttons, a deep chitterlin of rich yellow 
lace, curve-toed shoes, and oblong buckles. He was the accom- 
plished scholar, the complete gentleman, and the sincere friend; 
and universally respected for his steady adherence to the rules 
of justice and moderation. Yet he never entered a church or a 
place of worship — a circumstance which greatly displeased the 
clergy. Notwithstanding all the deep drawbacks upon his 
property, he died extremely rich. 

The Small Beginnings of Great Endings. 

A poor woman in Constantinople was about to go to the 
upper floor of her living-place to bnng down the mangal^ or pan 
of lighted charcoal, for cooking ; but, feeling lazy — the day was 
wahn — sent her child for it The child let the pan fall on the 
stairs, near a window-curtain; and the result of the woman's 
change of mind was that terrible fire we have all heard of, which 
has reduced 30,000 persons to destitution, utterly destroying 
many hundreds of them, and some thousands of houses. If a 
neighbour had given the poor woman ;£io,ooo not to send the 
child, it would have been a good bargain. — Builder. 

Two Tippling Kings. 

^Vhen Christian IV. of Denmark, brother of the Queen of 
James I., came to England to visit him, in 1608, the two kings, 
overjoyed at the meeting, got royally drunk. Of this court 
carousal. Sir John Harrington, the wit, left an amusing account 
for his posterity to laugh at. The sports, he says, each day 
began in such a manner as to remind him of Mahomet's Para- 
dise. The feasts were magnificent, and the two royal guests 
did most lovingly embrace each other at table. 

"In good sooth, the Parliament did kindly to provide his 
majestie so seasonably with money, for there have been no 
lack of good livinge, shews, sights, and banquetings from mom 
to eve. 

" One day a great feast was held, and after dinner the repre- 
sentation of Solomon, his temple^ and the coming of the Queen 
of Sheba was made, or (as I may better say) was meant to have 
been made, before their majesties, by the device of the Earl of 
Salisbury and others. But, alas ! as all earUily tli^gs do fail to 
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poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our presentment 
thereof. The lady who did play the Queen's part did carry 
most precious gifts to botn their majesties; but, forgetting the 
steppes arising to the canopy, overset her caskets in his Danish 
Majesty's lap, and fell at his feet, though I think it was rather 
in his face. Much was the hurry and confusion; cloths and 
napkins were at hand to make all clean. His majestic then got 
up, and would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell 
down and humbled himself before her, and was carried to an 
inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state, which was not a 
little defiled with the presents of the Queen, which had been 
bestowed on his garments; such as wine, cream, jelly, beverage, 
cakes, spices, and other good matters. The entertamment and 
show went forward, and most of the presenters went backward 
or fell down; wine did so occupy their upper chambers. Now 
did appear, in rich dress, Hope, Faith, and Charity. Hope 
did essay to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble 
that she withdrew, and hoped the King would excuse her 
brevity. Faith was then all alone, for I am certain she was not 
joyned to good works, and left the court in a staggering con- 
dition. Charity came to the King's feet, and seemed to cover 
the multitude of sins her sisters had committed; in some 
sorte she made obeyance, and brought giftes, but said she 
would return home again, as there was no gift which heaven 
had not already given his Majesty. She then returned to Hope 
and Faith, who were both sick . . .in the lower hall. Next 
came Victory, in bright armour, and presented a rich sword to 
the King, who did not accept it, but put it by with his hand ; 
and by a strange medley of versification did endeavour to make 
suit to the King. But Victory did not triumph long; for, after 
much lamentable utterance, she was led away like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the ante- 
chamber. Now did Peace make entry, and strive to get fore- 
most to the King; but I grieve to tell how great wrath she did 
discover unto those of her attendants; and much contrary to 
her semblance, made rudely war with her olive branch, and laid 
on the pates of those who did oppose her coming." 

Pepys Seeking for Treasure in the Tower of 

London. 

Not the least amusing entry in the Diary of Samuel Pepys is 
the following : — 

" October 30/A, 1662. To my Lord Sandwich, who was in his 
chamber all alone^ and did inform me that our old acquaintance. 
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Mr. Wade, hath discovered to him £7,000 hid in the tower, of 
which he was to have two for the discovery, my Lord two, and 
the King the other three, when it was found; and that the 
Kmg's warrant to search, runs for me and one Mr. Lee. So we 
went, and the guard at the tower gate making me leave my 
sword, I was forced to stay so long at the alehouse close by, till 
my boy run home for my cloak. Then walked to Minchen 
Lane, and got from Sir H. Bennet the King^s warrant for the 
paying of ^2,000 to my Lord, and other two of the discoverers. 
(This does not agree with the first statement as to sharing the 
money.) After dinner we broke the matter to the Lord Mayor, 
who did not, and durst not, appear the least averse to it. So 
Lee and I and Mr. Wade were joined by Evett, the guide, 
W. Griffin, and a porter with pickaxes. Coming to the tower, 
our guide demands a candle, and down into the cellars he goes. 
He went into several little cellars and then out of doors to view, 
but none did answer so well to the marks as one arched vault, 
where, after much talk, to digging we went, till almost eight 
o*clock at night, but could find nothing ; yet the guides were not 
discouraged. Locking the door, we left for the night, and up 
to the Deputy-Governor, and he do undertake to keep the key, 
that none shall go down without his privity. November ist To 
the tower to make one triall more, where we staid several hours, 
and dug a great deal under the arches ; but we missed of all, 
and so went away the second time, like fools, to the Dolphin 
Tavern. Met Wade and Evett, who do say that they had it from 
Barkestead's own mouth. He did much to convince me that 
there is good ground for what he goes about. November ^h, 
Mr. Lee and I to the tower to make our third attempt upon the 
cellar, A woman, Barkestead's confidante, was privately 
brought, who do positively say that this is the place where the 
said money was hid, and where he and she did put up the 
£7,000 in butter firkins. We, full of hope, did resolve to dig 
all over the cellar, which, by seven o'clock at night we per- 
formed. At noon we sent for a dinner, dined merrily on the 
head of a barrel, and to work again. But, at last, having 
dug the cellar quite through, removing the barrels from one 
side to the other, we were forced to pay our porters, and give 
over our expectations,'though, I do believe, there must be money 
hid somewhere." Under December \7th^ we read: — "This 
morning come Lee, Wade, and Evett, intending to have gone 
upon our new design upon the tower, but it raining, and the 
work being to be done in the open garden, we put it off to 
Friday next." Such is the last we hear of this odd affair. 
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A Narrow Escape. 

In the House of Peers, during the examination of the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, touching the particulars of the 
Porteous mob, in 1736, the Duke of Newcastle having asked the 
provost with what kind of shot the town guard, commanded by 
Porteous, had loaded their muskets, received the unexpected 
reply, " Ou, just sic as ane shoots dukes and fools wi* I " The 
answer was considered as a contempt on the House of Lords, 
and the poor provost would have suffered from misconception 
of his patois^ had not the Duke of Argyll (who must have been 
exceedingly amused) explained that the worthy magistrate's 
expression, when rendered into English, meant to describe the 
shot used for ducks and water fowL 

The Story of Nell Gwynn. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Beauties of the Court of Charles the 
Second, gives this charming portrait of this celebrated " Orange 
Girl : " 

Nell Gwynn — pretty, witty, merry, open hearted Nelly — ^has 
much more than her own frailties to answer for; and they, (alas, 
that we must say it !) are enough in all conscience. Her very 
virtues have proved mischievous, inasmuch as they have given 
occasion to certain scoffers to blaspheme " the sun-clad power 
of Chastity." It is worth while to imagine in what consists that 
strange fascination which, after the lapse of a century and a 
half, still hangs round the memory of this singular woman. 
Why is her name still familiar and dear in the mouths of the 
people? Why hath no man condemned her? Why has satire 
spared her? Why is there in her remembrance a charm so far 
beyond, and so different from mere celebrity? Other women 
have become famous and interesting in spite of their lapses from 
virtue, and some from that cause. The course of her life, which 
had begun in the puddle and sink of obscurity and profligacy, as 
it flowed, refined. For the humorous and scandalous stories of 
which she is the subject, some excuse may be found in her 
plebeian education, and coarseness of the age in which she lived: 
when ladies of quality gambled and swore, what could be ex- 
pected from the orange-girl 1 Her earliest days were spent in 
London, and in the very lowest haunts of vulgar profligacy. 
While yet a mere child, she was an attendant in a tavern, where 
the sweetness of her voice and her sprightly address recom- 
mended her to notice. She was afterwards, still in extreme 
youth, a servant to a fruiterer, and in this capacity employed tQ 
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sell oranges at the theatres. Here her beauty and vivacity 
attracted the notice of Lacy, the comedian, her first lover, who 
was soon rivalled in her good graces by Hart, the handsomest 
man and most accomplished actor of that day. 

Nell Gwynn was prepared for the stage, for which she had a 
natural penchant; and, in 1667, we find her enrolled in the 
King's company of comedians, who were then acting under 
Killegrew's patent, at the new theatre in Drury-lane. Before 
the Restoration no woman had appeared on any English stage, 
the female parts being all acted by the men. The novelty and 
attraction of seeing beautiful women in such characters as Des- 
demona, Ophelia, Aspasia, &c., was undoubtedly one cause of 
that mania for theatrical amusements, which was one of the 
characteristics of the time. Nell Gwynn at once became popu- 
lar, and the same year that she first appeared on the stage, she 
attracted the notice of the witty Lord Buckhurst (afterwards the 
Earl of Dorset), who took her from the theatre, and allowed her 
;fioo a-year. This absence, however, was not long; she re- 
turned to the stage in i$68. The King openly distinguished her; 
and after the first performance went behind the scenes, and took 
her away in his carriage to sup with him. Soon after, Lord Buck- 
hurst resigned her for the consideration of an earldom and a pen- 
sion. After this elevation (as the contemporary writers express 
it, and no doubt very sincerely thought it), we find Nelly dignified 
in the play-bills with the title of " Madam Ellen," by which name 
she was popularly known. She appeared on the stage once or 
twice after the birth of her eldest son, but retired altogether in 167 1. 
About this time she was created one of the ladies of the 
Queen's privy-chamber, under which title she was lodged in 
Whitehall Madam EUen lost none of her popularity by her 
elevation. Nell had a natural turn for goodness which survived 
all her excesses. She was wild and extravagant, but not 
rapacious or selfish, frail but not vicious; she never meddled 
with pohtics, nor made herself the tool of ambitious courtiers. 
At the time the King's mistresses were everywhere execrated 
for their avarice and arrogance, it was remarked that Nell 
Gwynn never asked anything for herself, never gave herself 
unbecoming airs, as if she deemed her unhappy situation a 
subject of pride; there is not a single instance of her using her 
influence over Giarles for an unworthy purpose; but, on the 
contrary, the presents which the King's love or bounty lavished 
upon her she gave and spent freely; and misfortune, deserved 
or undeserved, never approached her in vain. 

After the King's death, Nell Gwynn continued to reside in 
Pall-mall, where she lived on a small pension and some presents 
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the King had made her. She survived him about seven years, 
conducting herself with the strictest decorum, and spending 
her time in devotion, and her small allowance in acts of benefi- 
cence : she died in 1691. Dr. Tenison, then vicar of St Martin's, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, preached her funeral 
sermon. The secret of Nell Gwynn's popularity seems to have 
consisted in what is generally called heart, in a kindness and 
candour of disposition, which the errors and abject miseries of 
her youth could not harden, nor her acquaintance with a corrupt 
court entirely vitiate. On comparing and combining the scat- 
tered traits and personal allusions found in contemporary 
writers, it appears she was in person considerably below the 
middle size, but formed with perfect elegance; the cantour of 
her face was round, her features delicate, her eyes bright and in- 
telligent, and so small as to be almost concealed when she 
laughed; her cheek was usually dimpled with smiles, and her 
countenance radiant with hilarity, but when at rest it was soft 
and even pensive in itis expression; her voice was sweet and well 
modulated, her hair glossy, abundant, and of light auburn; her 
hands were singularly small and beautiful, and her pretty foot so 
very diminutive as to afford occasion for mirth as well as ad- 
miration. 

Oddities of the Duke of Newcastle. 

There is scarcely any public man in our history of whose 
manners and conversation so many particulars have been pre- 
served, as of the Duke of Newcastle, the well-known leader in 
the Pelham Administration under George II. Single stories 
may be unfounded or exaggerated. But all the stories about 
him, whether told by people who were perpetually seeing him in 
Parliament, and attending his levies in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, or 
by Grub Street writers who had never more than a glimpse of 
his star through the windows of his gilded coach, are of the 
same character. Horace Walpole and Smollett differed in 
their tastes and opinions as much as two human beings could 
differ. They kept quite different society. Walpole played at 
cards with countesses, and corresponded with ambassadors. 
Smollett passed his life surrounded by printers' devils and 
famished scribblers. Yet, Walpole's Duke and Smollett's Duke 
are as like as if they were both from one hand. SmoUetfs 
Newcastle runs out of his dressing-room, with his face covered 
with soap-suds, to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole's 
Newcastle pushes his way into the Duke of Grafton's sick-room 
to kiss the old nobleman's plasters. No man was so unmercifully 
satirized. But in truth he was himself a satire ready made. 
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All that the heart of the satirist does for other men, nature had 
done for him. Whatever was absurd about him, stood out 
with grotesque prominence from the rest of the character. He 
was a living, moving, talking caricature. His gait was a 
shuffling trot; his utterance a rapid stutter; he was always 
in a hurry; he was never in time; he abounded in fulsome 
caresses and hysterical tears. His oratory resembled that of 
Justice Shallow. It was nonsense effervescent with animal 
spirits and impertinence. Of his ignbrance many anecdotes 
remain, some well authenticated, some probably invented at 
coffee-houses, but all exquisitely characteristic : — " Oh — yes — 
yes — to be sure — Annapolis must be defended — ^troops must be 
sent to Annapolis — Pray where is Annapolis?" — " Cape Breton 
an island .i^ wonderful! — show it me in the map. So it is, sure 
enough. My dear sir, you always bring us good news. I must 
go and tell the King that Great Britain is an island." 

And this man was, during near thirty years. Secretary of 
State, and during near ten years, First Lord of the Treasury ! 
His large fortune, his strong hereditary connections, his great 
parliamentary interest, will not alone explain this extraordinary 
fact. His success is a signal instance of what may be effected 
by a man who devotes his whole heart and soul, without reserve, 
to one object. He was eaten up by ambition. He was greedy 
after power with a greediness sUl his own. He was jealous of 
all his colleagues, and even of his own brother. Under the 
disguise of levity he was false beyond all example of political 
falsehood. All the able men of his time ridiculed him as a 
dunce, a driveller, a child who never knew his own mind for 
an hour together; and he overreached them all round. — Lord 
Macaulayy on Walpole's Letters. 

Writing History for the Stage. 

Sheridan's popular play of Pizarro owes much of its success 
to its sentiments, chiefly made up by Sheridan from his speeches 
on the trial of Warren Hastings, and on the subject of the 
invasion. The most objectionable point in the original arrange- 
ment of the piece is the ill-contrived and almost ludicrous 
manner in which retributive justice is dealt on Pizarro, who, 
after being bullied through five acts by Alonzo, Elvira, and 
Rolla in succession, is killed unfairly in the end, as Porson 
commemorates in his amusing parody : — 

" Four acts are tol, lol ; but the fifth's my delight ; 
Where history's trac'd with the pen of a Varro 
And Elvira in black, and Alonzo in white, 
i'ut iin end to the piece by killing PizarrO." 
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It is but just to the memory of Kotzebue to remark that this 
gross departure from historical fact was a gratuitous interpre- 
tation by Sheridan. Every schoolboy might have known and 
remembered that Pizarro lived to conquer Peru, and was finally 
assassinated in his vice-regal palace at Lima by the son and 
friend of his early associate, Almagro, whom he executed some 
years before. 

The Earl of Derwentwater and the Aurora Borealis. 

Leland little thought, when he visited the river Derwent in the 
sixteenth century, how tragic was to be the end of the Radcliffes 
of Derwentwater, in the person of James, the third and last 
Earl, who was beheaded on Tower Hill in 171 6, for the part he 
took in the rising of the previous year. Twenty-seven years of 
age when he suffered, he was beloved and honoured by all who 
knew him. His name still lingers in the valley, and when the 
skies are bright with the aurora borealis you will hear it called 
" Lord Derwentwater's Light " by the peasantry, whose tradition 
tells us that on the night of his execution, heaven, to show wrath 
for the deed, caused these lights to appear with extreme brilliancy. 
A bell-ringer was heard to say that the northern lights were 
never seen in England till Lord Derwentwater was beheaded ; 
and upon referring to a table of remarkable occurrences in the 
reign of George L, in the folio History oj Etigland^ by Raymond, 
the coincidence will be found correct. 

In 1685, on the night on which Monmouth attacked the King's 
forces at Sedgemoor, " the moon was at the full, and the northern 
streamers were shining brilliantly," as stated by Macaulay, who 
adds the following lines from Dryden's Hind and Panther^ 
part ii. : — 

** Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky 
For James's late nocturnal victory, 
The pledge of his almighty Patron's love, 
The fireworks which His angels made above. 
I saw myself the lambent easy light 
Gild the brown horror and dispel the night. 
The messenger with speedy tidings bore 
News which three labouring nations did restore; 
But heaven's own Nuntius was arrived before." 

Legend of Mitchell's Fold. 

On Stapely Hill, on the north-western edge of Shropshire, 
is a collection of upright stones, disposed in a circle, ninety feet 
in diameter, bearing the name of Mitchell's Fold, a title signi- 
fying the middle fold, or enclosure; forming, as it does, the 
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central one, betwixt two others. It is supposed to have been the 
scene of burial as well as sacrifice, by the Druids; and the 
following legend still lingers among these hoary stones. Here 
the voice of fiction declaires there formerly dwelt a giant, who 
guarded his cow within this enclosure, like another Apis among 
the ancient Egyptians, a cow who yielded her milk as miracu- 
lously as the bear CEdumla, whom we read of in Icelandic 
Mythology, filling every vessel that could be brought to her, 
until at length an old crone attempted to catch her milk in ? 
sieve, when, furious at the insult, she broke out of the magical 
enclosure at Mitchell's Fold, and wandered into Warwickshire, 
where her subsequent history and fate are well known under 
that of the Dun Cow, whose death added another wreath of 
laurel to the brows of the immortal Guy, Earl of Warwick. — 
The Rev, C H, Hartshorne, 

Domestic Habits of Peter the Great. 

The Count de Segur, the unsparing eulogist of Peter the 
Great, says of him : — 

'' His ways and his manners, it is true, were unpolished, but 
they were simple, frank, and natural ; like those of every man 
who has a great end in view, who presses onward to it with a 
resolute and straight-forward spirit, and all whose faculties, in 
order to attain it, rise above the pompous littlenesses of pride 
and of vanity. 

" In his humble abode at Petersburgh, an abode which a 
mere artizan would think hardly good enough for himself, a bed, 
a chair, a table, a lathe, and some books, formed the whole of 
the furniture. 

" When he was not at home, the deck of a ship, the floor of 
a hut, or the bare ground, served him as a bed ; now and then 
straw, when he could get it ; if not, he leaned his head on the 
officer who attended upon him, who lay across under it, and 
whose business it was to remain in that position as motionless 
as the bolster which he represented. 

" Everything in him was hostile to luxury, and looked to the 
useful: his clothes were plain, and even of a coarse cloth 
calculated to wear well; his shoes, which were solid and clumsy, 
were freqjuently mended. 

^' At his table, which was usually a frugal one, nothing came 
amiss to him, except fish, which this naval prince could never 
bear. His habitual food, that which he preferred, was such as 
was eaten by the people. He ate little, but often, wherever he 
might chiance to be, and no matter with whom. 
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" He drank, however, to excess, from habit, from taste, per- 
haps even from vanity. Deplorable orgies, but less frequent 
than they are supposed to have been, where he was too often 
seen overcome by a shameful or "a furious intoxication, but 
where, still oftener, proving himself more powerful than his 
excesses, he kept his senses, and patiently bore the rash 
language which intemperance prompted to his convivial com- 
panions. 

" His court, at common times, consisted only of a few officers 
to convey his orders ; luxury was banished from it by sumptuary 
laws : no plate was seen there. He waited upon himself, rose 
at four in the morning, and lighted his fire with his own 
hands. 

" These private singularities of the first enlightened Russian 
Emperor were not mended when he went out of doors. 

" Such were his habits at home ; when he went out, it was 
generally on foot, or in a hackney-coach, and he sometimes 
borrowed of the first passer-by the money to pay his fare. He 
daily spent several hours at the Senate, but particularly at the 
Admiralty; after which, and always followed, like the great 
Frederick, by a favourite dog, he went, alone and without guards, 
to mingle among his people, preferring the society of foreign 
and Russian traders and sailors, especially the Dutch, from 
whom he could scarcely be distinguished by his dress. There, 
without ceremony, he took a part in their business, their 
pleasures, and their conversation, questioning them continually, 
and gaining knowledge from their replies. 

" Many a time was he seen working with his own hands in the 
manufactories which he had established ! It is known that he 
often offered himself to pilot the European vessels which came 
to Cronstadt, and that he received, like other pilots, the pay of 
a service which he considered as an honour, and which he was 
desirous to render honourable. 

*' Another time, having been compelled by the state of his 
health to stop at a forge, he for some hours became a smith. 
Nor let it be supposed that there was anything puerile in this ; 
for in him every thing, even to the major part of his most 
trifling actions, tended to a great purpose. For this reason, on 
his return to Moscow, he went to the master of the forge, and 
inquired what he paid his workmen. * Well, then!' said he, * I, 
at that rate, have earned eight altins (about thirteen pence) and 
I am come for the money.' Having received it, he added that 
* with this sum he would buy himself a new pair of shoes, of 
which he was in great want.' This was very true; and he 
hastened to the market to make bis purchase, which he after* 
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wards felt a pleasure in wearing. ' See what I earned by the 
sweat of my brow,' said he to his courtiers; thus priding himself 
on the fruits of his labour in the eyes of a nobility whom he 
wished to cure of the Oriental and haughty indolence with which 
they were imbued." 

Voltaire Indebted to the English. 

Voltaire is known to have carefully studied our language, and 
to have acquired in England a knowledge of those doctrines, 
the promulgation of which afterwards won him so great a re- 
putation. He was the first who popularized in France the 
philosophy of Newton, where it rapidly superseded that of 
Descartes. He recommended to his countrymen the writings 
of Locke, which soon gained immense popularity, and which 
supplied materials to Condillac, for his system of metaphysics, 
and to Rousseau, for his theory of education. Besides this, 
Voltaire was the the first Frenchman who studied Shakspeare ; 
to whose works he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards 
wished to open what he considered the exorbitant respect paid 
to them in France. Indeed, so intimate was his knowledge of 
the English language* that we can trace his obligations to 
Butler, one of the most difficult of our poets, and to Tillotson, 
one of the dullest of our theologians. He was acquainted with 
the speculations of Berkeley the most subtle metaphysician 
who has ever written in English; and he had read the works 
not only of Shaftesbury, but even of Chubb, Garth, Maudeville, 
and Woolston. — Buckle's Hist, Civiltz. voL i. p, 659. 

Ladies Excluded from the House of Lords. 

In the year 1738, it was resolved to exclude ladies from the 
galleries of the two Houses of Parliment. The execution of this 
resolution led to a strange scene, which is thus cleverly des- 
cribed in a letter of this date, by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: — 

" At the last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unani- 
mously resolved there should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors; 
consequently the fair sex were excluded, and the gallery destined 
to the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwithstanding 
which determination, a tribe of dames resolved to show on this 
occasion that neither men nor laws could resist them. These 
heroines were — Lady Huntingdon, the Duchess of Queensbury, 

• There are extant many English letters written by Voltaire, which, though of course 
containing several errors, also contain abundant evidence of the spirit vritn which ^3 
seized our idomatic expressions. 
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the Duchess of Amaster, Lady Westmoreland, Lady Cobham, 
Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald Hamilton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Scott; Mrs. Pendarves, and Lady Saunderson. 
I am thus particular in their names, because I look upon them 
to be the boldest assertors, and most resigned sufferers for 
liberty I ever read of. They presented themselves at the door 
at nine o'clock in the morning, when Sir William Saunderson 
respectfully informed them the Chancellor had made an order 
against their admittance. The Duchess of Queensbury, as head 
of the squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and 
desired him to let them upstairs privately. After some modest 
refusals, he swore by G — he would not let them in. Her Grace, 
with a noble warmth, answered by G — they would come in, in 
spite of the Chancellor and the whole House. This being re- 
ported, he then resolved to starve them out; an order was 
made that the door should not be opened till they had raised 
the siege. These Amazons now showed themselves qualified 
for the duty even of foot soldiers ; they stood there till five in the 
afternoon, without either sustenance or evacuation, every now 
and then playing volleys of thumps, kicks, and raps, against the 
door, with so much violence that the speakers in the House 
were scarce heard. When the Lords were not to be conquered 
by this, the two Duchesses (very well apprised of the use of 
stratagem in war) commanded a dead silence of half an hour ; 
and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof of their 
absence (the Commons also being very impatient to enter), 
gave order for the opening of the door; upon which they all 
rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves 
in the front rows of the gallery. They stayed there till after 
eleven, when the House rose ; and during the debate gave 
applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and 
winks (which have always been allowed in such cases), but by 
noisy laughs and contempts ; which is supposed the true reason 
why poor Lord Hervey spoke so miserably.'* 

" For Better for Worse." 

It is an interesting thing to see how habitually, in this world, 
excellence in one respect is balanced by inferiority in another: 
how needful it is, if you desire to form a fair judgment, to take 
men for better for worse. . . . Themistocles, every one 
knows, could not fiddle; but he could make a little city a big 
one. Yet the people who distinctly saw he could not fiddle were 
many, while those who discerned his competence in the other 
direction were few. So, is it not hkely that many people des- 
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pised him for his bad fiddling, failing to remark that it was not 
his vocation to fiddle. Goldsmith wrote The Vicar of Wake^ 
field and The Good-natured Man; yet he felt indignant at 
the admiration bestowed by a company of his acquaintances 
upon the agility of a monkey; and, starting up in anger and im- 
patience, exclaimed, " I could do all that myself." We have heard 
of a very great logician and divine who was dissatisfied that a 
trained gymnast should excel him in feats of strength, and who 
insisted on doing the gymnast's feats himself; and, strange to 
say, he actually did them. Wise men would not have thought 
the less of him though he had failed ; but it is certain that many 
average people thought the more of him because he succeeded. — 
Eraser's Magazine, 

Eccentric Chaplains. 

The Rev. Mr. Patten, contemporary with Archbishop Seeker, 
had been chaplain to a man-of-war, and had contracted a 
seaman-like roughness in his voyages ; he was of athletic make, 
and had considerable wild humpur, not restrained by any strict 
ideas of professional propriety. He was, during many years, 
curate of Whitstable, at a very small stipend, and used every 
Sunday to travel in a butcher's cart to do duty at another 
church. Whitstable lying close to the sea is very aguish; so 
that had Patten been dismissed, it would most probably have 
been difficult for the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the 
living belonged, to have provided another curate at the same 
low rate : this he well knew, and presuming upon it, was a gfreat 
plague to every new primate. He kept a mistress publicly, 
and had such an esteem for punch that, when his sermon was too 
long, if some one showed him a lemon it would at any time 
cause him to bring his discourse to an abrupt conclusion, that 
he might be at liberty to adjourn to the public-house. 

When Dr. Seeker was enthroned, or soon after, he gave a 
charge to his clergy, and, among other articles, found great 
fault with the scanty allowance often paid to curates. Mr. 
Patten, who was present (as his usual boldness at these meetings 
occasioned an order to be left out of the list), rose from his seat, 
and bowing to the Archbishop said with a loud voice, '^ I thank 
your Grace." After the charge was concluded, the troublesome 
subaltern, bustling through the crowd, came to the metropolitan, 
who, seeing that he could not avoid him, began with the usual 
Question, — "You are, sir, I apprehend, curate of Whitstable?" 
" I am so," returned Mr. Patten, " and have received the paltry 
sum of thirty pounds per annum from your Grace's predecessor 
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for doing the duty of a living which brings in full three hundred.** 
" Don't enlarge, Mr. Patten," said the Archbishop. — " No, but 
I hope yoiu: Grace w/7/," rejoined the curate. 

He was once at the house of a brother clergyman, who having 
shown him a very numerous collection of books in various 
languages, Patten asked him whether he understood them all? 
The answer being in the affirmative, he rejoined, " Surely, 
surely, brother, you must have had your head broken with a 
brick from the Tower of Babel." 

In his illness, being in extreme distress. Archbishop Seeker 
sent him ten guineas by the Archdeacon. The dying humourist 
thanked him sincerely, and in the style of the age of James the 
First, " Tell the Primate,'* said he, " that now I own him to be 
a man of God, for I have seen his angels." 

The Rev. George Harvest, author of an elaborate treatise on 
Subscription to Articles of Faithy and a volume of excellent 
sermons, was remarkable for his absence of mind. A friend and 
he, walking together in the Temple Gardens, previous to the meet- 
ing of the Beaf-steak Club in Ivy Lane, Mr. Harvest picked up a 
small pebble of so strange a form, that he said he would present 
it to Lord Bute, who was an eminent virtuoso. After they had 
walked some time, his friend asked him what o'clock it was — 
to which, taking out his watch, he answered that they had seven 
minutes good. Accordingly, they took a turn or two more, when, 
to his friend's astonishment, Mr. Harvest threw his watch into 
the Thames, and with great coolness, put the pebble into his 
fob. 

Mr. Harvest, being in company with his friend Mr. Onslow, 
in a boat, began to read a favourite Greek author with such 
extravagant gestures that his wig fell into the water; and so 
impatient was he to recover it that he jumped into the river 
to fetch it out, and was with difficulty fished out himself. 

Having to preach before the clergy at a visitation, he pro- 
vided himself with three sermons for the occasion. Some of 
his waggish acquaintances, to whom he had denied the 
circumstance, contrived to get the sermons out of his pocket, 
and having separated the leaves, sewed them together again, 
without any regard to order. Mr. Harvest began to preach, but 
soon lost the thread of the argument ; he became confused, but 
still went on, and acitually preached out, first the archdeacon and 
clergy, next the churchwardens, and lastly, the whole congre- 
gation; nor would he have concluded, had not the sexton told 
him that all the pews were empty. 
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Borrowing Money. 

Addison is known to have regarded Steele with kindness, not 
tinmingled with scorn ; he tried, with little success, to keep him 
out of scrapes, introduced him to the great, procured a good 
place for him, corrected his plays, and though by no means rich, 
lent him large sums of money. One of these loans appears 
from a letter dated August, 1708, to have amounted to a thousand 
pounds. These pecuniary transactions probably led to frequent 
bickerings. It is said on one occasion Steele's negligence, or 
dishonesty, provoked Addison to repay himself by the help of a 
bailiff. We by no means agree with those who condemn 
Addison's severity. The most amiable of mankind may and 
will be moved to indignation when what he has earned hardly, 
and lent with great inconvenience to himself, for the purpose 
of relieving a friend in distress, is squandered with insane 
profusion. We will illustrate our meaning by an example, 
which is not the less striking because it is taken from fiction. 
Dr. Harrison, in Fielding's Amelia, is represented as the most 
benevolent of human beings; yet he takes in execution not 
only the goods, but the person of his friend. Booth. Dr. 
Harrison resorts to this strong measure because he has been 
informed that Booth, while pleading poverty as an excuse for 
not paying just debts, has been buying fine jewellery and setting 
up a coach. No person who is well acquainted with Steele's 
life and correspondence can doubt that he behaved quite as ill 
to Addison as Booth was accused of behaving to Dr. Harrison. 
The real history, we have little doubt, was something like this : — 
A letter comes to Addison, imploring help in pathetic terms, and 
promising reparation and speedy repayment. Poor D ick declares 
that he has not an inch of candle, or a bushel of coals, or credit 
with the butcher for a shoulder of mutton. Addison is moved. 
He determines to deny himself some medals which are wanting 
to his series of the Twelve Caesars, to put off buying the new 
edition of Bayle's Dictionary, and to wear his old sword and 
buckler another year. In this way he manages to send a 
hundred pounds to his friend. The next day he calls on Steele, 
and finds scores of gentlemen and ladies assembled. The 
fiddles are playing. The table is groaning under Champagne, 
Burgundy, and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it strange that a 
man whose kindness is thus abused should send sheriffs' officers 
to reclaim what is due to him? 

Tickell was a young man, poet from Oxford, who wrote a 
most ingenious and graceful little poem in praise of the opera 
of Rosamond. He deserved, and at length attained, the first 
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place in Addison's friendship. For a time Steele and Tickell 
were on good terms. But they loved Addison too much to love 
each other, and at length became as bitter enemies as the rival 
bulls in VirgiL — Lord Macaulay, 

Beau Fielding. 

The eccentric Beau Fielding, who died in Scotland Yard, at 
the beginning of the last century, was thought worthy of record 
by Sir Richard Steele, as an extraordinary instance of the 
effects of personal vanity upon a man not without wit. Before 
he left England to follow the fortunes of James II., " Hendrome 
Fielding," as he was called, appears to have been insane with 
vanity. On his return, he added to the natural absurdities of 
that passion the indecency of being old ; but this only rendered 
him the more perverse in his folly. He always appeared in an 
extraordinary dress : sometimes rode in an open tumbril, of less 
size than ordinary, the better to display the nobleness of his 
person ; and his footmen appeared in liveries of yellow, with 
black feathers in their hats, and black sashes. When people 
laughed at him, he refuted them, as Steele says, "by only 
moving." Sir Richard says he saw him one day stop and call 
the boys about him, to whom he spoke as follows: 

" Good youths, — go to school, and do not lose your time in 
following my wheels : I am loth to hurt you, because I know 
not but you are all my own offspring. . . . Why, you young 
dogs, did you never see a man before?" " Never such a one as 
you, noble General," replied a truant from Westminster. 
*' Sirrah, I believe thee : there is a crown for thee." Swift puts 
him in his list of Mean Figures, as one who " at fifty years of 
age, when he was wounded in a quarrel upon the stage, opened 
his breast, and showed the wound to the ladies, that he might 
move their love and pity ; but they all fell a-laughing." 

During the height of his magnificence, he carried his madness 
so far, according to Steele, as to " call for his tea by beat of 
drum; his valet got ready to shave him by a trumpet to horse; 
and water was brought for his teeth, when the sound was 
changed to boots and saddle." — See Toiler, Nos. 50 and 51. 

How FooTE Borrowed from the Ancients. 

There are few better sayings attributed to Foote than his reply 
to Lord Stormont, who was boasting the great age of the wine 
which, in his parsimony, he had caused to be served in extremely 
small glasses—** It is very little of its age." Yet this identical 
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Witticism is in Athenaeus, where it is assigned to one Gnathaena, 
whose jokes were better than her character. Cicero relates that 
Nasica called upon Ennius, and was told by the servant that he 
was out. Shortly afterward Ennius returned the visit, when 
Nasica exclaimed from within that he was not at home. 
" What," replied Ennius, "do not I know your own voice?" 
"You are an impudent fellow," retorted Nasica; "when your 
servant told me that you were not at home I believed her, but 
you will not believe me, though I tell you so myself." This, in 
modem jest-books, is said to have passed between Quin and 
Foote. Wit, like gold, is circulated sometimes with one head 
on it and sometimes another, according to the potentates who 
rule its realm. — James Hannay; Quarterly Review. 

Family Pride. 

Perhaps no two persons are more thoroughly at daggers drawn 
than the real historian and the mere herald or genealogist. To 
the historian, the boasts of family pride are half pure fictions, 
half events of yesterday. He may respect the peerage as a 
political institution, but be cannot shut his eyes to the fact that 
most families to be found in the existing peerage are very modern. 
Even Howards and Percies are comparatively recent, and we 
believe that no real Percy exists in the peerage. There is an 
Earl of Leicester, but his name is not De Montfort — a Duke of 
Norfolk, but his name is not Bigod — a Marquis of Salisbury and 
an Earl of Warwick, but neither of them is called Neville — a 
Duke and Earl of Northumberland and Earl Percy but whose 
titles and whose Percydom are among the boons conferred by 
the illustrious House of Hanover. Whether any of these may, 
by some patched-up female succession, descend from the historic 
men of the same title, really matters very little. Once let in 
the principle of female descent, and anybody may be descended 
from anybody. The sentiment of descent can never be trans- 
ferred to the spindle-side; where the true family feeling is 
strong, even the illegitimate son is felt to transmit the blood more 
truly than the legitimate daughter. As to the antiquity of mere 
esquires, when one hears of a pretematurally long succession in 
a house which has never risen or fallen — ^which has for centuries 
produced high sheriffs and silent county members, but nothing 
greater than high sheriffs and silent county members — one is 
disposed, with Charles II., to marvel at the singular (perhaps 
the happy) mediocrity of blood which hinders the procreation of 
either a wise man or a fool. Again, in both classes, the first 
business of the historian is commonly to knock .away the 
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inventions of the herald. Happily, family pride has commonly 
been so clumsy an inventor, that very little historic knowledge 
is wanted to knock them away. When Mr. Bruce tells you he 
is a descendant of King Robert, it is enough to ask him why he 
is not King of Scots. When Mr. Huddleston, by a bolder 
flight, boasts of the blood of King iEthelstan, you may send 
him to the Saxon Chronicle to get up the family relations of his 
childless ancestor. When we hear of a noble family looking for 
its patriarch in " Sir John Ashburnham, who defended Dover 
Castle against William the Conqueror '' — or when you are asked 
to believe that King Cnut gave a certain horn to William Pusey 
you have no occasion to turn to any book at all. The Sir, the 
John, the William, the Ashburnham, and the Pusey are quite 
enough of themselves to stamp the stories as mythical. 

The history of the Martins of Connemara is really a romance, 
and a most sad one. Richard Martin, the animals' friend, was 
lord of 192,000 acres, and "had an approath from his gate-house 
to his hall of thirty miles in length." He died at Boulogne, out 
of the way of his creditors. His grand-daughter, called the 
"Princess of Connemara," was sold out in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, left without a farthing in the world, and died in 
a sailing-vessel on her way to America with her husband, after 
a premature confinement without the help of a surgeon or a 
nurse. 

Bookish Men. 

Hobbes, in his Leviathan, has this admirable piece of every-day 
philosophy. " Of those men that in the councils of the com- 
monwealth love to show their reading of politics and history, 
very few do it in their domestic affairs where their particular 
interest is concerned, having prudence enough for their private 
affairs : but in public they study more the reputation of their 
own wit than the success of another's business." 

The Rebus— its History. 

Picardy was the birthplace of the Rebus; although the earliest 
and rudest people, in conveying their ideas by figures or pictures, 
employed the rebus, the old Aztec generals painted their 
despatches ; and the advance of Cortez on Mexico was explained 
to the Casique, or emperor, in pictures. In China and Egypt 
the rebus was largely used; for hieroglyphics are but rebuses, 
though the term literally signifies sacred engravings, as the 
well-known figures of animals, plants, and other materiad objects 
sculptured on the Egyptian obelisks, temples, and other monu* 
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ments, used as a sort of ideographic or picture-writing. The 
origin of the rebus in Picardy was, by reciting in public comic 
narratives and facetious satires, with equivocal expressions 
figured in a sort of hieroglyphic diagrams; and these were 
called "Z?^ Rebus quae geruntur," which may be taken for 
" The news of the day." In these matters all the facts and 
topics of the day were discussed, and figured in the freest way 
that covert satire could find. A taste for the thing spread into 
most households of the land. Just as flowers are the " rebus " 
by which sentiment finds utterance, so by figured images alone 
lovers wrote whole sonnets to their mistresses. Other persons 
employed the rebus for mere amusement and the puzzling of 
their fellows. Camden tells that the rebus came from France 
over the Straits from Calais " full sail, and was so entertained 
here by all degrees, by the learned and the unlearned, that 
there was nobody who could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this wit-craft, and picture it accordingly. Where- 
upon, who did not busy his brains to hammer his device out of 
this forge?'* Like Mr. Newberry, who to represent his name 
hung up a shield at his door, on which was painted a yew-tree 
with several berries, with a golden N in the middle, all of which 
was X the rebus for N-ew-berry. Camden also tells of the 
ingenuity of a lover who loved a certain Rosa Hill. He wore 
embroidered on his coat a rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well, 
which signified "Rosa Hill I love well." Armorial bearings 
often disguise the names of persons in a rebus, as of Master 
Lugge, a nightingale in a bush with a scroll in her mouth, on 
which was written in imitation of the bird's note, " Lugge, 
lugge;" and Peacham tells of a churchwarden of St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields, who had engraved on a church communion case a 
martin sitting upon a mole-hill, between two trees, to indicate 
the name of the parish. The Bolt-in-ton, the rebus of Prior 
Bolton, is still to be seen sculptured on Canonbury Tower, 
Islington. M. Octave Delapierre admits into the family of 
Rebus such sound for sense as the following : — " G. A. C. O. B. 
L A. L. N.," which reads, " J'ai assez ob^i \ H^lSne." In 1818, 
the following (which is not in M. Delapierre's book) served to 
convey a censure on the Government. It professed to portray 
the condition of France in that year : — 

Le peuple Francals est, I). K. D. 

I^s places fortes sont, O. Q. P. 

Quarante-trois Ddpartemcnts, CD. 

Le Roi n'est pas, M. E. 

Les Ministres-sont, A. I. 

Les Pairs, . . . • • . . . -. , £. B. T. 

LcsD^puttfs, H.T. 
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La Dette Nationale, O. C. 

Le Crodit, ...••.•.. B. C* 

La Libert^ de la Presse, O. T. 

La Chartc, L. U. D. 

An Extraordinary Club. 

M. Maxime du Camp tells us that, at the death of Savonarola, 
three of his disciples contrived to carry away from the funeral 
pile the head and the heart of the reformer. Having taken 
refuge within the walls of the monastery of St. Onofrio, they 
mixed with wine a small quantity of these carbonized remains, 
drank off the mixture, and bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to avenge their master, and to take no rest until the temporal 
power of the Pope was swept from off the face of the earth. 
Hence the name of Tephrapotes, or drinkers of ashes, which 
they assumed. A secret club soon grew around these three 
fanatics, and it found members in every class of Italian society. 
In order to impart to their association a more mysterious 
character, the Tephrapotes borrowed various usages from the 
Kabbalah, and, amongst other things, they elected seven leaders, 
to whom they gave the names of the seven Edomite kings who 
reigned before the settlement of the Israelites in Palestine. The 
existence of this society was, it seems, very soon discovered by 
the Pontifical Government, and in order to stop its progress, 
Paul III., Paul IV., and Benedict XIV. endeavoured to rehabili- 
tate the memory of Savonarola. This was useless ; the "drinkers, 
of ashes " had joined together for the purpose, not of conmie- 
morating the reformer's virtues, but of destroying the power 
which had sent him to death. Since its first institution, the 
club of the Tephrapotes has, it is asserted, never ceased to exist; 
during the French revolution its chief was a conventionnel^ and, 
besides the downfall of the Papacy, they aim at bringing about 
that of the Austrian Empire and of the Sultans. Whether this 
romantic description has or has not any historical basis we do 
not now stop to inquire, but, if there are any Tephrapotes now 
extant, they must feel rather jubilant under present circumstances. 
— The Saturday Review. 

Notes on Noses. 

The French, and indeed all the Latin races, are remarkably 
"nosey," and the study of nasology has seldom been neglected 
in France. Julius Caesar desired that he might have men about 
him who "were fat, and such as slept o' nights ;" but the modem 
Ctesar, Napoleon I, was wont to say, " Give me a man with 
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plenty of nose." He little dreamt that he was destined to be 
baffled by a people — the Russians — ^whose noses were well-nigh 
level with their faces, and that his ultimate victor was to be a 
man with the most prominent nose in Europe — ^Arthur, D^ike 
of Wellington. Napoleon's own nose was exquisitely chiselled, 
sculpturesque in mould, form, and expression ; but not one of 
his brothers had a nose worth looking at, and that of Jerome 
Bonaparte was beneath contempt. Ney's was weak, undecided, 
though honest ; but consider the mighty hook of Bernadotte, the 
severe aquiline of Kleber, the dangerous protuberance of Moreau ! 
A man with that profile was a man to be got rid of. Robespiere's 
nose, small, delicate, puggish, supercilious, forms one of the 
oddest outward characteristics of that inexplicable man. It is 
not, like Marat's, that of a blood-spiller. It would have better 
become a member of the Social Science Association, or a 
doctrinaire opponent of capital punishment. Voltaire's, on the 
other hand, is eminently typical of the man. It is sharp as 
a pen, inquiring, suggestive, scornful, and hopelessly sceptical 
But for a thoroughly emblematic feature, haughty, imperious, 
commanding, imposing, commend us to that of Louis XIV. 
The Grand Monarque, it was discovered after his death, was 
really a little man ; but it was much more his nose than his 
towering periwig and his high-heeled shoes that made him look 
seven feet high. Depend upon it, but for that nose obedient 
millions would never have bowed down and worshipped him for 
seventy years. 

Will Sommers, the Court Jester. 

In the whole history of fools, the humour of which is, generally, 
of a dreary kind, there is nothing compag*able to the story of 
Will Sommers and his uncle, " the plaine old man of threescore 
yeeres " who came up out of Shropshire to visit his relative, " a 
gentleman in the court dwelling, called by the name of Will 
Sommers." " Will takes him by the hand," says Armin, " and 
led him to the chamber of presence, and ever and anon cries 
out, 'Aware, roome for me and my uncle I and knaves bid him 
welcome.' *You are welcome, sir,' said they; the old man 
thought himself no earthly man, they honoured him so much." 
And then we are told. Will, " seeing him not fine enough to 
looke on the King, attires him in his best fooles coate, simply, 
God wot, meaning well to him; and the simple old man as 
simply put it on, cap and all," and so they go before the King, 
and the old man tells his tale about Terril's Frith, and the 
tyranny of his rich neighbour, What a picture the scene would 
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make — bluff King Hal, good-naturedly amused at the simple old 
countryman tricked out with the insignia of folly, and utterly 
unconscious that his uniform is not the pink of correctness — the 
fine gentlemen of the court grinning in their enjoyment of the 
brave sport which " this kinde old man," as Armin calls him, is 
making for them — and Will, in his capacity of extempore 
gentleman usher, throwing as much importance as he can into 
that merry honest face which looks at us through the grating, in 
the long room at Hampton Court, 

Humour of Mr. Canning. 

Almost all the brilliant exceptions to the average trash of the 
Anti-Jacobin appear to belong to Canning; though, if the 
authority of the most recent editor may be trusted, the best 
stanza of the best poem was added to the original manuscript 
by Pitt— 

" Sun, moon, and thou, vile world, adieu ! 
Which kines and priests are plotting in ; 

Here doomed to starve on water-gru- 
el, I no more shall see the U- 

niver&ity of Gottingen." 

Canning's Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Binder is well 
remembered as witty ridicule of the youthful Jacobin effusions 
of Southey, in which it was sedulously inculcated that there was 
a natural and eternal warfare between the poor and the rich ; 
the Sapphic lines of Southey affording a tempting subject for 
ludicrous parody. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Payne Knight published The Progress 
of Civil Society^ a didactic poem, in five books. This produc- 
tion, which evinced a decided preference for man in a savage 
state, when uncomipted by the unnatural customs of civiliza- 
tion, offered a fair mark for the ridicule of Canning. In The 
Progress of Man — a parody of Mr. Knight's poem — his descrip- 
tion of love-passions as " warming the whale on Zembla's frozen 
shore " is well satirized, though with but little exaggeration, in 
the following lines — 

'' How Lydian timers' chawdrons love assails. 
And warms, 'midst seas of ice, the meltine whales; 
Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch imparts. 
Shrinks shrivelled shrimps, but opens oyster's hearts; 
Then say, how all these tlun^s together tend 
To one great truth, prime object and good end ? " 

In the second part we are told how man, in his downward pro- 
gress to civilization, became a flesh-eater. Having seen a tiger 
devour a leveret or a pig, he becomes desirous of doing the 
same. Taught by some instinct to make a bow and arrow,-^ 
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''Then forth he fares. Around in careless play 
Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray; 
With grim delight he views the sportive band. 
Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand; 
Twangs the bent bow, resounds the fateful dart, 
Swift-wing'd and trembles in a porker's heart." 

In the concluding part marriage is treated of. Taking up Mr. 
Knight's rather free notions on the subject, Canning opens this 
part with an invocation to the South Sea Islands, tells of the 
happy absence of form and ceremony which there characterize 
all nuptial rites, and thus proceeds — 

" Learn hence, each nymph, whose free aspiring mind 
Europe's cold laws ana colder customs bind. 
Oh, learn what Nature's genial laws decree — 
What Otaheite is let Britain be ! 

Of whist or cribbagef mark th' anniging game. 
The partners changing, but the sport uie same; 
Else would the gamester^s anxious ardour cool, 
Dull every deal, and stagnant every pooL 
Yet must one man, with one unceasing wife. 
Play the long rubber of connubial life. 

The " Loves of the Triangles " is another piece in which we 
can discern the airy grace of Canning's genius. The first part 
of this poem was written by J. H. Frere, but as Addison bor- 
rowed and improved upon Steele's " Sir Roger de Coverley," so 
did Canning with the original conception of Frere. This poem 
Jeffrey pronounced to be the perfection of parody. It far excels, 
however, the production it aims at ridiculing — ^vix., Darwin's 
" Loves of the Plants," and it may be questioned whether at 
times it does not awaken more elevated associations than could 
possibly have been suggested by the original. The contest be- 
tween Parabola Hyperbola, and Ellipsis for the love of "the 
Phoenician cone" is exceedingly humorous. Respecting this 
object of the affections of the mathematical goddesses, the follow- 
ing information is given us in a note : — " It was under this shape 
that Venus was worshipped in IJhcenicia. Mr. Higgins thinks it 
was the Venus Urania, or Celestial Venus; in allusion to which the 
Phoenician grocers first introduced the practice of preserving 
sugar-loaves in blue or sky-coloured paper. He also believes 
that the conical form of the original grenadier's cap was typical 
of the loaves of Mars and Venus." Two lines of this poem are 
well known, through the application made of them by the late 
Daniel O'Connel to the present Earl of Derby (when he seceded 
from the Grey Ministry) — 

" So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying three insides. 

or, as the great Irish agitator read it, to give point to his jokeSf 
" sit insides." 
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It is remarkable that an author who in literature can only be 
considered as an amateur, should have possessed that rare 
accomplishment of style which is the first condition of durable 
reputation. The humour of Canning's more ephemeral lam- 
poons, as they exist in oral tradition, seems to have been not less 
admirable. When Mr. Whitbread said, or was supposed to say, 
in the House of Commons, that a certain day was memorable to 
him as the anniversary both of the establishment of his brewery 
and of the death of his father, the metrical version of his speech 
placed his sentiments in a more permanent form — 

" This day I will hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For his beer with an e^ and his bier with an V* 

Canning said of Grattan's eloquence that, for the last two 
years, his public exhibitions were a complete failure, and that you 
saw aU the mechanism of his oratory without its life. It was 
like lifting the flap of a barrel-organ and seeing the wheels ; you 
saw the skeleton of his sentences without the flesh on them ; 
and were induced to think that what you had considered flashes 
were merely primings kept ready for the occasion. 

Lord Byron, in his Age of Bronze^ thus characterizes 
Canning : — 

" Something may remain, perchance, to chime 
With reason ; and^ what s stranger still, with rhyme. 
Even this thy genius. Canning ! may permit. 
Who, bred a statesman, still was bom a wit, 
And never, even in that dull house could tame 
To unleavened prose thine own poetic J9ame. 
Our last, our best, our only orator. 
Even I can praise thee — ^Tories do no more. 
Nay, not so much; they hate thee, man, because 
Thy spirit less upholds them than it awes." 

Mr. Canning had a faithful college servant, who became much 
attached to him. Francis, for such was his name, was always 
distinguished by his blunt honesty and his familiarity with his 
master. During his master's early political career, Francis con- 
tinued to live with him. Mr. Canning, whose love of fun was 
innate, used sometimes to play off" his servant's bluntness upon 
his rijght honourable friends. One of these, whose honours did 
not sit very easily upon him, had forgotten Francis, though often 
indebted to his kind offices at Oxford. Francis complained to 
Mr. Canning that Mr. W. did not speak to him. " Pooh !'' said 
Mr. Canning, **it is all your fault; you should speak first; he 
thinks you proud. He dines here to-day — go up to him in the 
drawing-room, and congratulate him upon the post he has just 
got." Francis was obedient. Surrounded by a splendid minis- 
terial circle, Francis advanced to the distinguished statesman, 
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with " How d'ye do, Mr. W. I hope you're very well — I wish 
you joy of your luck, and hope your place will tiun out a good 
thing. The roar of course was universal. The same Francis 
afterwards obtained a comfortable berth in the Customs, through 
his kind masters interest. He was a staunch Tory. During 
Queen Caroline's trial, he met Mr. Canning in the street. "Well, 
Francis, how are you?" said the statesman, who had just 
resigned his office, holding out his hand. " It is not well, Mr, 
Canning," replied Francis, refusing the pledge of friendship — 
" It is not well, Mr. Canning, that you should say anything in 

favour of that ^." — " But, Francis, political differences should 

not separate old friends — ^give me your hand." The sturdy 
politician at length consented to honour the ex-minister with 
a shake of forgiveness. It is said that Mr. Canning did not 
foi^get him when he returned to power. 

Eccentricities of Lord Byron. 

Mr. Rogers, in his Table Talk^ writes ; — Neither Moore nor 
myself had ever seen Byron, when it was settled that he should 
dine at my house to meet Moore; nor was he known by sight to 
Campbell, who, happening to call upon ine that morning, con- 
sented to join the party. I thought it best that I alone should 
be in the drawing-room when Byron entered it ; and Moore and 
Campbell accordingly withdrew. Soon after his arrival they 
returned, and I introduced them to him severally, naming them as 
Adam named the beasts. When we sat down to dinner, I asked 
Byron if he would take soup ? " No ; he never took soup." — ^Would 
he take some fish ? " No; he never took fish." — Presently, I asked 
if he would eat some mutton ? " No; he never ate mutton." — I 
then asked if he would take a glass of wine? "No; he never 
tasted wine." — It was now necessary to inquire what he did eat 
and drink ; and the answer was, — " Nothing but hard biscuits 
and soda-water." Unfortunately, neither hard biscuits nor soda- 
water were at hand ; and he dined upon potatoes bruised down 
on his plate and drenched with vinegar. My guests stayed till 
very late, discussing the merits of Walter Scott and Joanna 
Baillie. Some days after, meeting Hobhouse, I said to him, — 
"How long will Lord Byron persevere in his present diet?" 
He replied,— "Just as long a3 you continue to notice it." I did 
not then know what I now know to be a fact — ^that Byron, after 
leaving my house, had gone to a club in St James's Street and 
eaten a hearty meat supper. . . . Byron had prodigious 
facility of composition. He was fond of suppers, and used often 
tp ?up at my house and eat heartily (for he had then given up 
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the hard biscuits and soda-water diet). After going home he 
would throw off sixty or eighty verses, which he would send to 
press next morning. 

• 

Mr. Rogers's Memory. 

Before his going abroad, Garrick's attraction had much de- 
creased. Sir William Weller Pepys said that the pit was often 
almost empty. But, on his return to England, people were mad 
about seeing him ; and Sir George Beaumont and several others 
used frequently to get admission into the pit before the doors 
were open to the public, by means of bribing the attendants, who 
bade them "be sure, as soon as the crowd rus\ied in, to pretend 
to be in a great heat, and to wipe their faces, as if they had just 
been struggling for entrance." At the sale of Dr. Johnson's 
books, I met General Oglethorpe, then very, very old, the flesh 
of his face looking like parchment. He amused us youngsters 
by talking of the alterations that had been made in London, and 
of the great additions it had received within his recollection; 
He said that he had shot snipes in Conduit Street. By the by, 
General Fitzpatrick remembered the time when St. James's Street 
used to be crowded with the carriages of the ladies and gentle- 
men who were walking in the Mall, — the ladies with their heads 
in full dress, and the gentlemen carrying their hats under their 
arms. The proprietors of Ranelagh and Vauxhall used to send 
decoy-ducks among them, that is, persons attired in the height 
of fashion, who every now and then would exclaim in a very audi- 
ble tone," What charming weather for Ranelagh " or " for Vaux- 
hall ! " I recollect when it was still the fashion for gentlemen to 
wear swords. I have seen Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig, 
with a sword at his side. I have gone to Ranelagh in a coach 
with a lady who was obliged to sit upon a stool placed at the 
bottom of the coach, the height of her head dress not allowing 
her to occupy the regular seat. 

Lord Castlereagh's Blunders. 

Castlereagh was the most inelegant rhetorician in the House 
of Conmions. Yet he was an excellent judge, and most skilful 
debater, but his Irishisms became the ridicule of his opponents. 

It was a strange instance of the feebleness of rhetoric against 
the strength of rotten boroughs, that the Government of the 
country was so long represented,' in the most polished assembly 
of Europe, by a man who could not speak in debate with the 
signs of education which almost any gentleman would evince 
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in his conversation. When Lord Castlereagh said, in the House 
of Commons, that " he would then embark into the feature on 
which the proposition before him mainly hinged," there is no 
wonder that Tom Moore asked what were the features of a gate? 
When he commenced a reply to an inquiry — if he really said as 
was reported — touching a resolution of the Allies at Vienna, 
with the words, " I and the other sovereigns of Europe," the 
House must have laughed at the awkward slip which let fall the 
conviction, no doubt justly resting on his mind, that he had 
been on an equality at Vienna with every crowned head. It 
was the custom and delight of Sir James Mackintosh to record 
every inelegant phrase as it dropped from Castlereagh's mouth, 
in a little book which was ever in his pocket as he went down 
to the House. This little book, an nour or two later, was 
reproduced at many a Whig dinner-table. " What do you think 
Castlereagh has been saying just now? *' Mackintosh would ask, 
almost before shaking hands with his host and hostess, as he 
drew the little book out of his pocket ; and all conversation was 
suspended to hear the best joke of the evening. We know not 
what Sir James Mackintosh's literary executors did with that 
little book ; but if they destroyed it, they have certainly incurred 
the penalties of a high breach of trust. 

Lord Chesterfield's Will 

The Will of the celebrated Lord Chesterfield contains this 
prelude : — ** Satiated with the pompous foUies of this life, of 
which I have had an uncommon share, I would have no post- 
humous ones displayed at my funeral, and therefore desire to 
be buried at the next burying-place to the place where I shall die, 
and limit the whole expense of my funeral to ;^ioo." Shortly 
after comes the following clause: — "The several devises and 
bequests hereinbefore and hereinafter given by me to and in 
favour of my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall be subject to 
the condition and restriction hereinafter mentioned — ^that is to 
say, that in case my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall at any 
time hereafter keep or be concerned in the keeping of any race- 
horse or racehorses, or pack or packs of hounds, or reside one 
night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary of iniquity and 
ill-manners, during the course of the races there, or shall resort 
to the said races, or shall lose in any one day, at any game or 
bet whatsoever, the sum of j^joo, then, and in any of the cases 
aforesaid, it is my express will that he, my said godson, shall 
forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of ;£5,ooo to and for 
the use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, for every such 
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offence or misdemeanour as is above specified, to be recovered 
by action for debt in any of his Majesty's courts of record at 
Westminster.'* The will entails a similar penalty on the letting 
of Chesterfield House. The late Lord Chesterfield, who was 
son of the man on whom these liabilities were imposed, certainly 
let Chesterfield House ; and had, we will venture to say, passed 
some nights at the "infamous seminary of iniquity and ill- 
manners,'* His ancestor vested the infliction of the penalty in 
the reverend hands of the Dean and Chapter, to mark, by a sort 
of Parthian dart, his sense of the grasping spirit he considered 
they had evinced in their dealings with him respecting the land 
on which his house was built, and to show what a rigid enaction 
of the penalty imposed he anticipated from such sharp practi- 
tioners. 

Pluralist Duelling. 

Captain Gronow relates several stories of Duelling in France 
in 1815, when, after the Restoration of the Bourbons, scarcely 
a day passed in Paris without its duel. Amongst the French 
themselves the parties were the officers of Napoleon's anny and 
the Bourbonist officers of the Garde de Corps. Then there was 
the irritating presence of the English, Russian, Prussianj^ and 
Austrian officers in the French capital; the French being 
always the aggressors. The most notorious duellists were to be 
seen at Tortoni's : here an Irishman in the Garde de Corps is 
said to have killed nine of his opponents in one year ! 

The Marquis de H fought innumerable duels, and killed 

many antagonists; he would rush into the streets, and to 
the theatres, trying to pick a quarrel: he grossly insulted a 
young Frenchman, at the theatre Porte St. Martin ; fought him 
under the lamp-post near the theatre, with swords, ran him 
through the body, and left him dead upon the ground. 

The Cafe Foy, in the Palais Royal, was the principal place of 
rendezvous for Prussian Officers, and to this caf6 the French 
officers on half-pay frequently came to pick quarrels with their 
foreign invaders. " On one occasion," Captain Gronow tells us, 
" oiu: Guards, who were on duty at the Palais Royal, were called 
out to put an end to. one of these encounters, in which fourteen 
Prussians and ten Frenchmen were either killed or wounded." 

The French took every opportunity of insulting the English. 
The most awkward customer the French ever had was Colonel 

Sir Charles S , of the Engineers, who was ready at sword, 

pistol, sabre, or fists ; yet he never sought a quarrel : he killed 
three Frenchmen in quarrels forced upon him. Captain Gronow 
tells a ludicrous instance, which he witnessed one day when 
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dining at Beauvillier's : — " About the middle of the dinner, we 
heard a most extraordinary noise, and, on looking up, perceived 

that it arose from S 's table; he was engaged in beating 

the head of a smartly-dressed gentleman with one of the long 
French loaves, well-known to all who have visited France. On 
being asked the reason of such rough treatment, he said he 
would serve all Frenchmen in the same manner if they insulted 
him." The offence, it seems, proceeded from the person so 

chastised having stared and laughed at S in a rude way, 

for having ordered three bottles of wine to be placed upon his 
table. The upshot of this was a duel next day, near Vincennes, 

in which S shot the unfortunate joker. When Sir Charles 

returned to Valenciennes, he found there a French officer 
waiting to avenge the death of his relation, who had been shot 
ten days before. They fought in the fosse of the fortress, and 

the first shot from S 's pistol killed the French officer, " who 

had actually travelled in the diligence from Paris for the 
purpose, as he boasted to his fellow-travellers, of killing an 
Englishman." 

Captain Gronow then tells of a friend, "who, though he had 
only one leg, was a good swordsman, and had contrived to kill a 
man at Lyons who had jeered him about the loss of his limb 
at Waterloo;" and of Duke Fitzgerald, who, with another 
officer, placed his card over the chimney-piece of the Bonapartist 
caf(6, Silves, " offering to fight any man, or number of men, for 
the frequent public insults offered to Britons." 

Then we have an instance of three duels being forced upon a 
friend of the Captain's, in the course of three weeks. One was 

with Colonel D , a notorious duellist, who, boasting of the 

number of officers of all nations whom he had killed, said, " I'll 
now complete my list by killing an Englishman;" they met in 
the neighbourhood of Passy ; the colonePs ball went through 
the Englishman's whiskers, whilst his ball pierced his adversary's 
heart, who fell dead without a groan. Eventually, Captain 
GronoVs friend had to fight the second of the above colonel, 
when, as a lesson, he shot his antagonist in the knee. This 
brought no less than eleven challenges from Bonapartists. 

Who had Whiskers? 

It cannot be complained now, as in the Lady Bassampi^re's 
time, of the Steur de la Croix, that there be " no whiskers ;" 
but how far there are indications of valour in the field, or else- 
where, may still be questionable. Much may be, and hath been 
avouched on both sides. In the olden time philosophers had 
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whiskers, and soldiers none. Scipio himself was shaven; 
Hannibal thought his one eye handsome enough without a 
beard ; but Adrian the Emperor wore a beard (having warts 
on his chin, which neither the Empress Sabina nor the courtiers 
could abide); Turenne had whiskers, Marlborough none; 
Bonaparte was unwhiskered, the Regent whiskered: argal^ 
greatness of mind and whiskers only may or may not go 
together; but, certainly, the different occurrences since the 
growth of the last mentioned, go further in behalf of whiskers 
than the anathema of Anselm did against long hair in the reign 
of Henry I. Formerly, r^<f was a favourite colour. In Lodowick 
Barrey's comedy oi Rain Alley y 1661, act i. scene i : — 

" Taffeta, Now for a wager. What coloured beard comes next 
by the window? 

" Adriana, A black man's, I think. 

" Taffeta, I think not so ; I think a red, for that is most in 
fashion." 

There is " nothing new under the sun ;" but red, then a 
favourite, has now subsided into a favourite colour. — Byron, 
Note to The Waltz, 

On Angling, by Lord Byron. 

" Angling, that solitarv vice 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or savs ; 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.** 

" It would have taught him humanity at least. This senti- 
mental sewage, whom it is a mode to quote (amongst the 
novelists) to show their sympathy for innocent sports and old 
songs, teaches how to sew up frogs, and break their legs byway 
of experiment, in addition to the art of angling, the cruelest, the 
coldest, and the stupidest of pretended sports. They may talk 
about the beauties of nature, but the angler merely thinks of a 
dish of fish; he has no leisure to take his eyes from off the 
streams, and a single bite is worth to him more than all the 
scenery around. Besides, some fish bite but on a rainy day. 
The whale, the shark, and the herring fishery have somewhat 
of noble and perilous in them ; even net-fishing, trawhng, are 
more humane and useful. But angling ! No angler can be a 
good man." 

To this a friend of Byron added : — " One of the best men I 
ever knew — as humane, delicate-minded, generous, and excellent 
a creature as any in the world — was an angler : true, he angled 
with painted flies, and would have been incapable of the 
extravagances of I. Walton." 
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Origin of Goes of Liquor. 

In Duke's Court, Bow Street, Covent Garden, was a noted 
supper tavern, the Queen's Head, but its frequenters preferred 
to speak of it affectionately as Jupp*s, or the Go. " The fashion 
of the house," John Adolphus recorded in his old age, " was to 
order spirits in a pewter hahf-cjuartern measure, which the 
drinker mixed with water, accordmg to his taste. It was fre- 
quently the fashion to say, *Now ril have another quartern and 
go.' In process of time the order was cut down to the last 
word, * Waiter, bring me a go ;' and from that house and that 
mode of expression the word extended probably over the whole 
kingdom, as synonymous with half a quartern of spirits." (This 
is a very old story to find in a book published in 1871). An- 
other famous house of entertainment in the Covent Garden 
quarter was the "Finish," as Carpenter's Coffee-House was 
christened by the roisterers of Hogarth's London, who, after 
being turned out of the taverns of the district, came to it to 
complete their orgies in the company of workmen about to begin 
another day's labour. 

A Leaf from Political History. 

In these days when working men, who march in processions 
and make speeches advocating their particular hobbies, are 
commonly spoken of as doing that which, if barely legal, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable, it seems to have been overlooked that 
similiar courses were pursued by the Reformers of other 
times, to whose persistent agitation we owe much of the 
political privileges we now enjoy. Many violent things are 
sometimes said and written, yet none of them exceed those con- 
tained in a pamphlet which Mr Cam Hobhouse published in 
reply to a speech of Lord Erskine. One passage ran thus : — 
"What prevents the people from marching to the House, pulling 
the members out by the ears, locking the door, and flinging the 
key into the Thames.? " The answer then given was, " Knights- 
bridge Barracks ;" now it would be, " Scotland-yard." Such was 
the indignation created by this language, that a member of the 
House of Commons, interpreting the passage to imply a threat 
against the House itself, moved that the author should be com- 
mitted to Newgate for contempt and breach of privilege. Not 
more tiian sixty members voted against this high-handed 
measure. Mr. Hobhouse remained in prison till the House was 
dissolved. Like Wilkes and Cobbett, he found that the best road 
(0 Parliaipent passed through the prison-house. The electors 
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of Westminster had declined to return him before he had been 
charged with insulting the House of Commons. After he was 
rdeased from prison, they sent him to represent them, along with 
Sir Francis Burdett. Like his colleague, the Radical baronet, 
he was the diligent advocate of all popular measures, and the 
uncompromising opponent of the Tories. He spoke much, but 
obtained no reputation as an orator. Yet one of his phrases has 
passed into general use. It was Mr. Hobhouse who first spoke 
of " His Majesty's Opposition." Canning accepted the appella- 
tion as appropnate. A distinguished member of the Opposition 
gave it the stamp of his approval, while adding a pithy exposi- 
tion of its meaning. Tiemey said, " No better phrase could be 
adopted, for we are certainly a branch of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Although the gentlemen opposite are in office, we are in 
power. The measures are ours, but all the emoluments are 
theirs." 

Oneof thelast persons confined in Newgate for a political offence 
was Mr. Hobhouse (afterwards Lord Broughton), for publish- 
ing his pamphlet, The Trifling Mistake, when Lord Byron's pre- 
diction, that Hobhouse " having foamed himself into a reformer, 
he would subside into Newgate," literally came to pass : and 
great was the enthusiasm of the people in the street at seeing 
M[r. Hobhouse's hat above the prison parapet, as he walked 
upon the roof for exercise. — Curiosities of London^ 1868. 

The Delights of Gossip. 

Afler all, few things are more enjoyable than a good gossip — 
at least when the subject of gossip is not contemporary but his- 
torical We, who know not our next door neighbour's name, who 
snub our wives and are angry with ourselves if we or they 
exhibit the least curiosity to pry into affairs which do not con- 
cern us, are delighted with the tattle of Boswell and Horace 
Walpole, read Cowper's letters as if they were written to our- 
selves, and like nothing better than to peer over little Bumey's 
shoulder, as she indites her Diary. We know how many cups 
of tea Dr. Johnson used to take of a night ; wonder what he did 
with his collection of orange-peel; laugh at Gibbon, as he 
makes a declaration of love upon his knees, and can^t get up 
again; try to imagine poor Goldsmith's feelings when the girl 
came to borrow coals of him in the queerest of coal skuttles; pity 
the Prince of Wales when he asked Lord Harris for that 
niemorable glass of brandy; and can see Pitt distinctly eating 
his raw beefsteak, and drinking his bottle of port, before he 
enters the House to enact another page of history. If it is im^afe 
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to indulge a curiosity of this kind when the objects of it are 
living, we are under no such restraint with regard to the dead. 
We cannot oflfend them with our impertinent curiosity. Their 
movements are not pampered by our prate. Their friends are 
not compromised by our revelations. We cannot injure their 
credit ; credit now avails them nought. The living may keep 
up appearances if they like ; but the dead are what they are, 
and seeming is not for them. — Times Journal, 

Cherries and Conquest. 

That great hero Lucullus, who conquered the East, has left 
his more extended celebrity to the transplantation of cherries 
(which he first brought into, Europe), and the nomenclature of 
some very good dishes — as partridge fillets decked with truffles 
" a la Lucullus ;" and, says Byron, " I am sure that (barring in- 
digestion) he has not done more service to mankind by his 
cookery than by his conquests. A cherry-tree may weigh 
against a bloody laurel: besides, he has contrived to earn ce- 
lebrity from both." 

Force of Habit. 

Alderman Newman, who had amassed, out of the grocery line, 
;^6oo,ooo, enjoyed no greater luxury the last three years of his 
life than to repair daily to the shop, and, precisely as the clock 
struck two (the old-fashioned hour of City dining), eat his mut- 
ton chop with his successors. The well-known Thomas Rippon, 
chief cashier of the Bank of England, was a similiar oddity. 
Once only, in the service of fifty years, did he venture to ask for 
a fortnight's holiday. He left town; but after a three days' un- 
happy ramble he grew moping, and returned to the blissful 
regions of Threadneedle Street to die ^t his desk. 

Abraham Newland was chief cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and for five-and-twenty years never once slept out of the 
building. After he had dined moderately, he usea to drive to 
Highbury, where he drank tea at a small cottage, and took a 
waUc — hail, rain, or sunshine — along Highbury Place.' The Right 
Hon. George Rose, who long held a lucrative appointment in 
the Treasury, was a man of frugal habits, and often ate his 
mutton chop at the Cat and Bagpipes Tavern, at the comer of 
Downing SXxttt— pari fassu^ he was one of the early patrons of 
Savings Banks. Thomas Clark, remembered as " flie King of 
Exeter Change," began life with ;£ioo, lent him by a stranger. 
iBy parsimony and perseverance he occupied nearly one-half of 
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the Change for the sale of cutlery, turnery, &c., and once returned 
his income at £6fioo a year. He usually dined with his plate 
on the bare counter, and his meal, with a pint of porter, rarely 
cost him a shilling; after dinner, he took a glass of spirits and 
water at the public-house opposite the end of the Change. He 
died in 18 17, m his eightieth year, and left nearly half a million of 
money. His daughter was married to Mr. Hamlet, the celebrated 
goldsmith of Coventry Street, who, however, met with sad re- 
verses; and, among other unsuccessful speculations, built the 
Bazaar and Princess' Theatre, in Oxford Street: he died a 
Brother of the Charterhouse. 



Vui-TURE Hopkins and Guy— A Lesson of Thrift. 

John Hopkins, who died in 1732, was popularly known as 
Vulture Hopkins, a wealthy merchant, who resided in Old Broad 
Street. He was the architect of his own fortune, which origin- 
ated in some highly fortunate speculations in stock, and was 
considerably increased at the explosion of the South Sea Bubble, 
in 1720. He obtained the name of Vulture Hopkins from his 
rapacious mode of acquiring his immense wealth, which at his 
death amounted to ^300,000. On one occasion he paid an 
evening visit to Guy, the founder of the hospital in Southwark, 
who was also remarkable for his private parsimony and public 
munificence. On Hopkins entering the room, Mr. Guy lighted 
a farthing candle, and desired to know the purport of the gentle- 
man's visit. " I have been told," said Hopkins, " that you, sir, 
are better versed in the prudent and necessary art of saving 
than any man living, and I therefore wait upon you for a lesson 
in frugality, an art in which I used to think I excelled, but am 
told by all who know you that you are greatly my superior." 
" And is that all you came to talk about? " replied Guy. " Why, 
then, we can talk this matter over in the dark ; " and put out 
the candle. Struck with this example of economy, Hopkins rose 
up, acknowledged himself convinced of the other's superior 
thrift, and took his leave. Unfortunately for Hopkins, he hap- 
pened to be a Whig, and was, moreover, concerned in various 
loans to a Government composed of Whigs. Hence, possibly, 
Pope's bitter invective — 



" When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch who, living, saved a candle's end; 
Should'ring God's altar a vile iniag[e stands. 
Belies his features, nay. extends his hands. 
That livelong wig which Gotgon's self might own^ 
Eternal buckle t^es iti P«n9Q stone.** 
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Wimbledon and the Duels Fought There. 

Wimbledon, for duels and fights, has for ages been more or less 
famous. The place has always had a warlike reputation. About 
370 we hear of a battle in that neighbourhood, between Ceanline, 
King of the West Saxons and Ethelbert, King of Kent, both of 
whom aspired to the dignity of being Bretwalda or K^g of 
Britain, in which battle Ethelbert was defeated. On the 29th 
of March, 18 11, died there Home Tooke, whose monument you 
may see in Bunhill-fields. Tooke was a real member of the 
Church militant, and was in hot water all his life. He was the 
principal founder of the Society for supporting the Bill of Rights; 
and his greatest right was to quarrel with everybody — ^with 
Wilkes, and the Government, and the House of Commons, and 
all the powers of the day — else he was never happy. His latter 
days were cheered by easy circumstances and the attention of 
numerous visitors, whom he treated with great hospitality and 
amused with his conversation, which was not a little satirical. 
His manners were polished ; at the same time he manifested a 
libertinism in his talk very unbecoming a member of the clerical 
profession. As a scholar he possessed considerable learning; 
but his knowledge of modem languages was more considerable 
than that of Greek and Latin. There was droU talk at Wimbledon 
when Tooke lived there ; but it must be remembered that it was 
against Home Tooke's wish that he was retained in the clerical 
profession. He would have thrown oflf his gown very early on 
his entrance into public life. It was to punish him that the 
maxim — ** once a priest always a priest " — became incorporated 
into English law. 

A hundred years ago, when prize-fighting was fashionable in 
England, Wimbledon-common was a great place for prize fights, 
which were numerously attended, and which gave occasion to a 
great deal of betting. The custom seems to have been to have 
many of them at a time. In Windham's Diary is the following 
entry, under the date of July 6th, 1780: — "Boxing match at 
Wimbledon — Darch and Gardner, James and Tucker, Hooper 
and Tync — the three first victors. I came away before the last 
battle was over, in order to be in time for the committee." 
Comment is needless. We have changed all that since Mr. 
Windham, scholar, statesman, and member of the Cabinet, lived 
and died. The statesmen, when George III. was king, much 
frequented this locality. 

At a dinner given by Mr. Dundas, at Wimbledon, at which 
Addington, Sheridan, and Erskine were present, the latter was 
rallied on not taking so prominent a position in the debate in 

G 
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Parliament as his high talents and reputation entitled him to 
assume ; when Sheridan said, '* Til tell you how it happens, 
Erskine, you are afraid of Pitt, and that is the flabby part of 
your character.'' Sheridan was probably right. Erskine, at 
any rate, did not shine in Parliament as he did at the bar. It 
must not be forgotten, men like Erskine are rare. Lord 
Campbell writes, in his Lives of the ChancellorSy " There will 
probably again be a debater equal to the elder or the younger 
Pitt, to Fox or Sheridan, Burke or Grey, before there arises 
another advocate equal to Thomas Erskine." 

On Wimbledon-common was fought the duel between Pitt 
and Tiemey. Addington saw the former start off on his expe- 
dition. " Unable to rest," he said, " I mounted my horse and 
rode that way. When I arrived on the hill I knew, from seeing 
a crowd looking down into the valley, that the duel was then 
proceeding. After a time I saw the same chaise which had 
conveyed Pitt to the spot, mounting the ascent ; and riding up 
to it, I found him safe, when he said, ' You must dine with me 
to-day.'" Dean Pellew adds, in a note, " On passing over the 
common in his carriage, upwards of forty years afterwards. Lord 
Sidmouth pointed out the scene of the duel to the author. It 
occurred in the hollow beneath the windmill which crowns the 
common, and at some little distance to the left of the high-road, 
where it descends the hill towards Kingston, and in which he 
himself stood awaiting the result." It was under the gibbet of 
Abershaw that Mr. Addington stood. 

In May, 1789, a hostile meeting took place at Wimbledon 
between the Duke of York and Lieutenant-colonel Lennox. 
The unusual, almost unprecedented, occurrence of a prince of 
the blood, standing so near the throne, risking his life in such 
a manner, created immense excitement at the time. In May, 
1807, a duel was fought here by Sir Francis Burdett and John 
PauU, Esq., in which both parties were wounded by pistol shots, 
though not dangerously. In September, 18 10, Mr. George 
Payne, a person of considerable fortune, was mortally wounded 
on the common, in a duel with Mr. Clarke, with whose sister he 
had formed an illicit attachment. On the 13th of June, 1839, 
the Marquis of Londonderry and Mr. Henry Grattan, M.P., had 
a meeting here; when the latter, after receiving his opponent's 
fire, fired into the air, and the duel ended. In September, 1840, 
a duel was fought between the Earl of Cardigan and Captain 
Harvey Gamett Phipps Tuckett, in which the latter was 
grievously wounded by a shot between the ribs. Poor Tuckett 
died, and the earl was tried by his peers and acquitted — a pro- 
ceeding so disgraceful to all the peers of England, that one 
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records the fact with sorrow, and indignation, and shame. It 
was not till the charge of Balaclava occurred that the Earl of 
Cardigan got over the odium connected with the affair. — Times, 

A Witty Archbishop. 

Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, delighted in the oddities 
of thought, in queer quaint distinctions ; and if an object had 
by any possibility some strange distorted side or comer, or even 
point, which was undermost, he would gladly stoop down his 
mind to get that precise view of it — nay, would draw it in that 
odd light for the amusement of the company. 

Thus he struck Guizot, who described him as " startling and 
ingenious, strangely absent, familiar, confused, eccentric, amiable, 
and engaging, no matter what unpoliteness he might commit, 
or what propriety he might forget. " In short, a mind with a 
little of the Sydney Smith's leaven, whose brilliancy lay in 
precisely these odd analogies. It was his recreation to take up 
some intellectual hobby, and make a toy of it. Just as, years 
ago, he was said to have taken up that strange instrument the 
boomerang, and was to be seen on the sands casting it from 
him, and watching it return. It was said, too, that at the dull 
intervals of a visitation, when ecclesiastical business languished, 
he would cut out little miniature boomerangs of card, and amuse 
himself by illustrating the principle of the larger toy by shooting 
them from his finger. 

Homeopathy was a medical paradox, and was therefore 
welcome. Yet in this he travelled out of the realms of mere 
fanciful speculation, and clung to it with a stem and consistent 
eamestness, faithfully adhered to through his last illness. 
Mesmerism, too, he delighted to play with. He had, in fact, 
innumerable dadas^ as the French call them, or hobby-horses, 
upon which he was continually astride. 

At some religious ceremony at which he was to officiate in 
the country, a young curate who attended him grew very nervous 
as to their being late. " My good young friend," said the arch- 
bishop, " I can only say to you what the criminal going to be 
hanged said to those around, who were hurrying him, * Let us 
take our time; they can't begin without us.'" — (Yorick, junior, 
Notes and Queries^ 3rd series.) 

The following charade, said to be one of the last by Dr, 
Whately, has puzzled many wise heads ; 

" Man cannot live without xny firsts 
lly day and night it 's used ; 
My second is by all accursed, 
pv day and night abusedf 
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My whole is never seen by day. 

And never used by night ; 
Is dear to friends when far away, 

But hated when in sight." 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries suggests the following 
solution: — 

** Ignis^ or fire, all men will own 

Essential to the life of man ; 
Fatuus, a fool, has been, 'tis known. 

Cursed and abused since time began. 
Some Ignis FatuuSy Will-o'-wisp, 

Not seen by day, nor used by night. 
Men love, and for their phantom list, 

When 'tis unseen, but hate its sight." 

Elegy on a Geologist. 

Archbishop Whately, one day, with genial humour, wrote a 
supposed " Elegy on Dr. Buckland,'' of which the following is a 
portion: — 

" Where shall we our great Professor inter. 
That in peace may rest his bones? 
If we hew nim a rocky sepulchre 
He'll rise and break the stones. 
And examine each stratum that lies around. 
For he 's quite in his element underground. 

" If with mattock and spade his body we lay. 

In the common alluvial soil. 
He'll start up and snatch these tools away 

Of his own geological toil ; ,. , . 

In a stratum so young thte Professor disdains 
That embeded should lie his organic remains. 

" Then exposed to the drip of some case-hardening spring 

His carcase let stalactite cover, . 

And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bnng 

When he was encrusted all over; 
There, 'mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a shcU, 

Let him stand as a monument raised to himself. 

Lord Mayor's Fool. 

The Lord Mayor's Fool was a distinguished character of his 
class- and there was a curious feat which he was bound by his 
office to perform, in the celebration of Lord Mayor's Day. He 
was to leap, clothes and all, into a large bowl of custard, at the 
inauguration dinner; and this was a jest so exactly suited to the 
taste of the lower class of spectators, that it was not easily 
made stale by repetition. It is alluded tQ by Shakspeare ancl 
Ben Jonson, as follows ;— » 
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" You have made shift to run into 't, boots, and spurs, and 
all, like him that leapt into the custard.*' — All's Well that Ends 
Well. 

**He may, perchance, in tail of a sherifTs dinner, 
Skip with a rime o' the table from new nothing, 
And take his Almain leap into a custard. 
Shall make my Lady Mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders."— /?«?// *s an Ass. 

Custard was " a food much used in city feasts.'' — ^Johnson's 
Diet, 

" Now may'rs and shrieves all hush'd and satiate lay; 
Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of the day." — Pope. 

Perhaps it is this custard which, in the Staple of News^ is 
called " the custard politick, the Mayor's." We have all heard 
the vulgar comparison — " You are like my Lord Mayor's Fool, 
who knows what is good." 

Here may be mentioned a surmise, that the low humour of 
"the Judge and Jury Club" of our days has precedent of nearly 
two centuries. William Mountfort, the actor, and also a clever 
mimic, was retained for some time in the family of Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys, "who," says Sir John Reresby, "at an entertain- 
ment of the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, in the year 
1685, called for Mr. Mountfort to divert the company, as his 
lordship was pleased to call it. He being an excellent mimic, 
my lord made him plead before him in: a feigned cause, in 
which he aped all the great lawyers of the age, in their tone of 
voice, and m their action and gesture of body, to the very great 
ridicule, not only of the lavjryers, but of the law itself ; which to 
me (says the historian) did not seem altogether prudent in a 
man of his lofty station in .the law : diverting it certainly was ; 
but prudent in the Lord High Chancellor I shall never think it.*' 

A Pretended Civic Feast. 

It is gratifying to find honest John Stow, in his Chronicle^ 
correcting the misstatements of his time. Goldsmith's Hall, 
which most of us remember as a good specimen of a building 
of Charles the Second's time (taken down in 1829), was famed 
for its splendid festivities; "but to say," quoth Stow, "that 
Bartholomew Read, goldsmith, mayor in 1502, kept such a feast 
in this hall, as some have fabled, incredible and altogether 
impossible, considering the smallness of the hall and numbers 
of the guests, which, as they say, were more than one hundred 
persons of distinction. For the messes and dishes of meats to 
them served, the paled park, in the same hall, furnished with 
fruitful trees, beasts of venery, and other circumstances of that 
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pretended feast, well considered, Westminster Hall would hardly 
nave sufficed, and therefore I pass it by." The company's 
second hall was erected by Drugo Barentine, Mayor in 1398, 
opposite his house, which had a commimication with the hall 
by a gallery, built across the street. 

Namby-Pamby. 

Among Addison's favourite companions was Ambrose Philips, 
a good Whig and a middling poet, whose reputation was very 
seriously damaged by Pope playing off a trick upon the guile- 
less or careless nature of Steele, by imposing on him, as a 
serious critique, an ironical discourse upon Philips's pastorals, 
as compared with his own, in which, while the superiority was 
in terms assigned to Philips, every quotation, and the whole 
treatment of the subject, were artfully adapted to turn him into 
ridicule. It is surprising that any degree of simplicity could 
be so taken in; but Steele at once printed the paper in the 
Guardian, Addison's quick eye at once detected the mockery. 
After this insidious attack, Philips continued to rhyme, but with 
little effort. Cqnceiving himself to have a turn for simplicity 
and natural expression, he fell into a peculiar style of verse, in 
which the lines were very short, and the thoughts and phrase- 
ology approaching to the infantine; and this the public were 
taught to call Namby-pamby — a name first bestowed, we believe, 
not as has been stated by Pope, but by Henry Carey, the clever 
author of " Sally in our Alley," and Chrononhotonthologos. A 
volume of poems published by hini, in 1737, contained one 1^0 
entitled, in the form of a burlesque on one of Philips's pro- 
ductions. If the Muses failed him, however. Philips was con- 
soled by the favour of his party, and by considerable success 
as a politician, which bettered his fortunes greatly. 

Growing Rich. 

There is an almost prophetic meaning in the following 
passage from Berkeley's Essay towards Preventing the Ruin 
of Great Britain^ written soon after the affair of the South Sea 
Scheme: — "All projects for growing rich by sudden extra- 
ordinary methods, as they operate violently on the passions of 
men, and encourage them to despise the slow moderate gains 
that are to be made by an honest industry, must be ruinous to 
the public; and even the winners themselves will at length be 
invmved in the public ruin," 
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Addison's Play of Cato. 

When Addison visited Venice, then the gayest spot in Europe, 
during the Carnival, he was at once diverted and provoked by 
the absurd dramatic pieces which then disgraced the Italian 
stage. To one of these pieces, however, he is indebted for a 
valuable hint. He was present when a ridiculous play on the 
death of Cato was performed. Cato, it seems, was in love with 
a daughter of Scipio. The lady had given her heart to Caesar. 
The rejected lover determined to destroy himself. He appeared 
seated in his library, a dagger in his hand, a Plutarch and a 
Tasso before him, and in this position he pronoimced a soliloquy 
before he struck the tdow. It is surprising that so remarkable 
a circumstance as this should have escaped the notice of all 
Addison's biographers. There cannot, we conceive, be the 
smallest doubt that this scene, in spite of its absurdities and 
anachronisms, struck the traveller's imagination, and suggested 
to him the thought of bringing Cato on the English stage. It 
is well known that about this time he began his tragedy, and 
that he finished the first four acts before he returned to 
England. 

The Times— "The Thunderer." 

Sir John Stoddart, in 1810, commenced writing on political 
subjects in the Times newspaper, his contributions being marked 
J. S., and thus led to his becoming the political editor in 181 2. 
His writings in this paper were distinguished by great energy, 
the possession of much varied knowledge, a clear style, with a 
power oifulmination, too often foimded on mere prejudice, that 
led to his receiving the sobriquet of Dr. Slop, and as such he 
was biurlesqued by George Cruikshank, in the parodies and 
satires published by Home. Dr. Stoddart is said to have taken 
Burke as his model ; but he failed in reaching to any greater 
similarity than that arising from their dislike to the course taken 
by the French Revolution, which, in the Doctor's case, displayed 
itself in his rancorous denunciations of Bonaparte and his 
policy. He held this important post till the close of 1816, when, 
in consequence, it is saia, of the disapproval of the proprietors 
of the continued violence of his attacks on the then miprisoned 
Emperor, hi$ connection with the Times was dissolved, and in 
181 7 he started an opposition paper, called the New Times , 
which was unsuccessful 

Dr. Stoddart was succeeded by Thomas Barnes, one of whose 
most able coadjutors was Captain Edward Sterling; who, in the 
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latter part of his life, became well known in London political 
Society: and to him, it is said, the name of "the Thunderer of 
the Times " was originally applied from the following passage in a 
leading article of that journal: — "We thundered out,'' &c., re- 
ferring to a former article, that it is also thought to have origin- 7 
ated from Sir John Stoddart, whose contributions to the journal 
had much of a fulminating character. 

r 

Origin of Puffing. 

Few persons have an idea of the origin of the word puff^ as 
applied to a newspaper article. In France, at one time, the 
coiffure miost in vogue was called a pouff. It consisted of the 
hair raised as high as possible over horse-hair cushions, and 
then ornamented with objects indicative of the tastes and his- 
tory of the wearer. For instance, the Duchess of Orleans, on 
her first appearance at court, after the birth of a son and heir, 
had on her /^«^ a representation in gold and enamel, most 
beautifully executed, of a nursery; there was the cradle and the 
baby, the nurse, and a whole host of playthings. Madame de 
Egmont, the Duke de Richelieu's daughter, after her father had 
taken Port Mahon, wore on her pouff 2, little diamond fortress, 
with sentinels keeping guard, the sentinels, by means of mech- 
anism, being made to walk up and down. This advertise- 
ment, the pouffy for such it really was, is the origin of the present 
word ;J2£^^applied to the inflations of the newspapers. 

Origin of Cross-readings in Newspapers. 

These amusing trifles are about a century old. Walpole writes, 
at the close of 1766,10 George Montagu: ^^ Apropos^ have you 
seen that delightful paper composed out of scraps in the news- 
paper? I laughed till I cried, and literally burst out so loud 
that I thought Favre, who was waiting in the next room, would 
conclude I was in a fit. It is the newest *piece of humour, \ 

except the Bath Guide that I have seen of many years." It was 
entitled Cross Readings or "A new Method of reading the 
Newspapers," by Caleb Whitefoord, " Papyrius Cursor," a sig- 
nature which Dr. Johnson thought singularly happy, as the real 
name of an ancient Roman. 

Walpole refers to it in 1789, as follows : — "Mr. Fox, I am told, 
is better; but I have seen nobody that is particularly informed, 
though my house is well situated as a coffee-house, and I very 
seldom stir from the bar in the morning. I have no intelligence 
but from those who accidently drop in; consequently my Gazette 
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IS commonly striped of two colours, as opposite as black and 
white, and, if repeated, would sound like the cross readings from 
newspapers. Truth is said to lie at the bottom of a well, to 
which I am sure at present there are two buckets, which clash 
so much that each brings up as much mud as pure grain. If 
I do not sift them, at least I do not retail one for the other." 

Walpole has here misquoted. Cleanthes, the stoic, said that 
" truth was hid in a iJ/V." " Yes,'' was the reply; " but you Greek 
philosophers were me first that put her tiiere, and then claimed 
so much merit to yourselves in drawing her out." 



The Wax- work in Westminster Abbey— "The Ragged 

Regiment." 

This was, until some forty years since, one of the sights of 
London, and consisted mostly of the wax effigies of noted 
persons which had been carried in their funeral processions to 
Westminster Abbey, and were, after the interment, deposited 
there. It may here be remarked that a waxen image was a part 
of the paraphernalia of a witch, by means of which she was 
supposed to torment her unfortunate victims. In Ben Jonson's 
Sad Shepherd, we find the witch sitting in her dell, " with her 
spindle, threads, and images :'' the practice was, to provide the 
waxen image of the person intended to be tormented, and this 
was stuck through with pins, and melted at a distance from the 
fire. 

These wax effigies were formerly called " The Play of the 
Bead Volks,'' and " The Ragged Regiment." They represented 
** princes and others of high quality " who were buried in the 
Abbey. In a description of them a century since, we are told : 
" These effigies resembled the deceased as near as possible, and 
were wont to be exposed at the funerals of our princes and 
other great personages in open chariots, with their proper 
ensigns of royalty or honour appended. The most ancient that 
are here laid up are the least injured, by which it would seem 
as if the costliness of their clothes had tempted persons to partly 
strip them; for the robes of Edward VI., which were once of 
crimson velvet, now appear like leather; but those of Queeik 
Elizabeth (who is said to have been arrayed in her coronation 
robes) and King James I. are entirely stript, as are all the rest, qf 
everything of value. In two handsome wainscot presses are 
the effigies of King William and Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, 
in good conditfon. The figure of Cromwell is not mentioned ia 
the list ; but in die account of his lying-in-state, the effigy is 
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described as made to the life in wax, and apparelled in velvet, 
gold-lace, and ermine. This effigy was laid upon the bed of 
state, and carried upon the hearse in the funeral procession : 
both were then deposited in Westminster Abbey; but, at the 
Restoration, the hearse was broken to pieces and the effigy was 
destroyed, after it had been hung from a window at Whitehall." 
In the prints of the grand state funeral procession of General 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, in 1670, his effigy, clad in part- 
armour and ducal robes and coronet, is borne upon an open 
chariot beneath a canopy, and surrounded by a forest of 
banners; on reaching the Abbey, the effigy was taken from 
the car and placed upon the body, beneath a lofty canopy 
bristUng with bannerets, and richly dight with armorial 
escutcheons. 

Nollekens, the sculptor, describes the collection as "the 
wooden figures, with wax masks, all in silk tatters, that the 
Westminster boys called *The Ragged Regiment,' from the 
tattered state of the costumes." Among the later additions 
were the figures of the great Earl of Chatham and Lord 
Nelson. 

There was formerly a similar wax-work exhibition in France. 
Mr. Cole, of Milton, upon his visit to the Abbey of St. Denis, 
near Paris, November 22, 1765, says in his diary : — 

" Mr. Walpole had been informed by M. Mariette, that in 
this treasury were several wax figures of some of the later kings 
of France, and asked one of the monks for leave to see them, 
as they were not commonly shown or much known. According- 
ly, in lour cupboards, above those in which the jewels, crosses, 
busts, and curiosities were kept, were eight ragged figures of as 
many monarchs of this countiy to Louis XIIL, which must 
be very like, as their faces were taken off in wax immediately 
after their decease. The monk told us that the great Louis 
XIV.'s face was so excessively wrinkled that it was impossible 
to take one off from him." 



Eccentric Exhibition. 

Anjrthing which stirs the public mind to the same extent as 
our exhibitions is sure to produce a host of eccentric proposals, 
some of them verging on the confines of madness, others dis- 
playing, through all their extravagance, a certain calculating 
selfishness. The Exhibition of 1862, at South Kensington, had 
a great forcing power in bringing forth these curious proposals 
and suggestions, some of which are thus described, with much 
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liumouJ", by Mr. John Hollingshead, in the Exhibition Cata- 
logue ; — 

The first odd communication in writing which the Com- 
missioners received came direct from a lady who concealed her 
name. She was anxious that the building, even in its earliest 
stage of erection, should be secured from fire, and she hoped 
that the Commissioners had not neglected to insure it in some 
respectable office. She was led to write in this strain, because 
her sister had recently had a fire at her house, and was not 
covered by any policy of insurance. 

One exhibitor had a scheme for showing coffins ; another one 
for showing widows' caps; another one for the display of 
peculiar wigs ; and another one for the exhibition of a patent 
moustache guard, to protect the moustache from soup while the 
wearer is dining. 

One gentleman — a native of France — of a poetical turn of 
mind, wished to put the whole official catalogue into flowing 
verse, and to work up all the minutes, documents, and decisions 
of the Commissioners into an epic poem. 

Another thoughtful friend of the Commissioners sent a number 
of small physic powders for each member of the staff, all the 
way from Baden Baden. They were as carefully directed as 
medicine packets usually are, and were intended to repair the 
exhausted frames of the over-worked officials. 

The smallest contribution which was declined was a penny 
loaf of the year 1801. The applicant for space to exhibit this 
loaf, stated that he believed it to be the oldest piece of bread in 
the world. He had offered it to the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 and he now offered it to the Commissioners 
for 1862. It was purchased by the applicant's father sixty years 
ago, when wheat was selling at a guinea a bushel, and for the 
purpose of preserving it as a specimen of very dear bread, a 
string net was made, in which it has been imprisoned ever 
since. 

The office of the exhibition had not been open many months 
before an American gentleman called to make a proposition. 
He was the fortxmate possessor of the embalmed body of Julia 
Pastrana — a poor creature — ^half baboon, half woman, who 
created a sensation in England a few years ago ; and he thought 
that arrangements might be made with the Commissioners to 
show this dead wonder at sixpence a head. 

Another gentleman, not half so worldly-minded, but enthusi- 
astic about the art of fljang, wished to exhibit an aerial machine 
in actiott imder one of the great domes, where he thought he 
could spring up and down like an acrobat in a gigantic baby- 
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jumper. When his offer was pohtely declined, he as politely- 
thanked the Commissioners, feeling that their object in refusing 
him permission to exhibit was only to save him from making a 
very great personal sacrifice in preparing his machine. 

The Marquis of Anglesey's Leg, 

Among the curiosities of Waterloo are the grave of the 
Marquis of Anglesey's leg, and the house in which it was cut 
off, and the boot belonging to it. The owner of the house, to 
whose share these relics have fallen, has interred the leg most 
decorously in the garden of the inn, within a coffin, under a 
weeping-willow, and has honoured it with a monument and the 
following epitaph : — 

" Ci est enterrde la Jambe, 

de rillustre et vaillant Comte d'Uxbridge, 

Lieutenant-G^n^ral de S.M. Britannique, 

Commandant en chef la cavalrie Anglaise, Beige, et Hollandaise, 

blessd le z8 Juin, 1815, 

& la memorable bataille de Waterloo ; 

qui par son h^roisme a concouru au triomphe de la cause 

du genre humain ; 
Glorieusement d^id^e par 1' ^clatante victoire du dit jour." 

The following epitaph is attributed to Mr. Canning, on 
reading the description of the tomb erected to the memory of 
the Marquis of Anglesey's leg : — 

Could only in this way be taught 
To give the foe leg bail. 

** And now in England just as gay 
As in the battle brave. 
Goes to the rout^ the ball, the playj 
With one leg in the grave. 

" Fortune in vain has showed her spite, 
For he will soon be found. 
Should England's sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 

" But Fortune's pardon I must beg; 
She meant not to disarm : 
And when she lopped the hero's leg. 
She did not seek his ha-rm. 

" And but indulged a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one : 
She saw two legs were lost on him. 
Who never meant to run." 



" Here rests, — and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh. 
To learn that mould'ring in this grave 
There lies— a British calf. 

" For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 
Will And that laugh was premature, 
For here, too, lies the soul. 

" And here five little ones repose. 
Twin bom with other five. 
Unheeded by their brother toes. 
Who all are now alive. 

" A leg and foot, to speak more plain. 
Lie here of one commanding ; 
Who, though he might his wits retain. 
Lost half his understanding. 

" And when the guns, with thunder bright. 
Poured bullets thick as hail. 
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